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The New England Emigrant Aid Company 
Parties of 1855 


Louise Barry 


INTRODUCTION 


- 


HE Emigrant Aid Company was founded in 1854, reorganized 

in 1855 under a new charter, and took its final form as the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company. Its activities from November, 
1854, until March, 1855, were confined to reorganization, and to 
making plans for the spring season. The Missouri river was closed 
to navigation during the coldest months and the winter season was, 
in any case, an unfavorable time for introducing emigrants to Kan- 
sas. 

The New England Emigrant Aid Company’s first regular spring 
party left Boston on March 13, 1855. It is said to have numbered 
200, but the names of only 186 have been found. The second party, 
starting a week later, consisted of about 170 persons. From this 
time until the middle of May emigrants set out regularly each week, 
but the parties rapidly dwindled in size, and after May but few 
were sent and these at irregular intervals. 

The chief reason for this was the severe drought in Kansas in the 
the winter of 1854 and spring of 1855. Also, prospective settlers in 
the early parties had been disappointed in finding so few improve- 
ments in the territory. The lack of timber lands and the scarcity 
of mills to make lumber were among the factors which caused many 
to return home in disgust or to look elsewhere for lands upon which 
to settle. Moreover, because of the drought the Missouri river was 
very low and navigation was difficult even for the light-draught 
steamboats. The cost of transportation on the river rose accord- 
ingly. Emigrants had been dismayed to find the fare to Kansas 
higher than they had been led to expect. They wrote their Eastern 
friends and this publicity no doubt discouraged some prospective 
emigrants from the undertaking. Another deterrent was the re- 
newal of hostilities between Proslavery Missourians and the Free- 
State settlers in the territory. The election of March 30 was domi- 
nated by some 1,000 armed Missourians who took over voting places 
and rolled up an overwhelming Proslavery vote. This threat of 
violence was sufficient to intimidate some prospective settlers; al- 
though to others it was a challenge. 


(227) 
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The total number of emigrants sent to Kansas in 1855 by the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company was about 900. The pro- 
portion of those who actually settled was much smaller than in 1854. 
The only noticeable difference is that they were almost exclusively 
New Englanders, whereas in 1854 the emigrants included many from 
New York state. Rhode Island, Maine and Connecticut were more 
largely represented in the 1855 companies, 

One of the fallacies of history, still current, is the belief that Kan- 
sas in the early territorial period was populated almost entirely by 
settlers from New England. The large-scale operations of the Emi- 
grant Aid Company and the wide newspaper publicity its activities 
received were chiefly responsible for this assumption. The following, 
published in the Boston Advertiser in November, 1855, is doubtless 
more nearly correct: 

There is a very general impression that New England has been drained of 
a considerable number of her people to settle Kanzas. It is entirely false. It 
is not probable that more than three thousand New Englanders, men, women 
and children, are now in that territory. They form about a tenth part of its 
present population. The character of the emigration from New England, after 
the home sick boys came back, was of the very best, for culture, discipline, and 
morals. The New England settlers, therefore, take a prominent part in the 
affairs of the Territory, but in numbers they are in as small a proportion as we 
have stated! 

The New England Emigrant Aid Company sent numerous small 
parties to Kansas in 1856 and appears to have continued the project 
on a reduced scale in 1857 and 1858. Few lists of these companies 
are to be found, although the names of a number of emigrants who 
purchased railroad tickets through the Aid Company during the 
years 1856-1858 appear on manuscript records in the Kansas His- 
torical Society’s Emigrant Aid Company collection. 


1. Clipping in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks’’ (Library, Kansas State Historical Society), v. VII 
10, from the Salem (Mass.) Gazette, November 27, 1855, quoting the Boston Advertiser 
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Tue First Sprinec Party or 1855 


conductor.) 


(Departed from Boston on March 13; Charles Robinson, of Lawrence, K. T., 








NAME. 


tAbbott, Francis A 
Abbott, Mrs. Maria H 


Abbott, Joshua 


Adams, C 
Adams, W. A 
tAmbrose, David 
Bixby, Luther 
Bliss, Alexander 
Bolles, F 

Bolles, James G 
Bragg, Carver 
Bragg, Jacob 
tBrewer, J. A 
Brooks, James W 
Brown, George F 
Brown, John 


Brown, LeRoy S 


Brown, William 
Bullard, 8. 


Bunker, James K 
Bunker, James W 


Capwell, J 


Chase, Mrs. E. . 
and child 


Chase, Joseph H... 
Chase, Mrs. Nancy. . 
Chase, Henry J... 
Chase, Eliza..... 
Chase, Hannah 
hase, — — 
Chase, — —.... 
Chase, — — 


Clealand, William. . 
Crane, George Abel 


Crosby, G. L.... 
Currier, Gardner 
tDame, Luther 


tDavis, Francis 








Farmer 


| Stonecutter 


| | 
Dry goods trader 
' 


Occupation. 


Manufacturer 


Farmer 


Farmer 
Carpenter 
Carpenter 
Farmer 


Spar maker 
Broker 
Carder 
Spinner 


Carpenter 


Carpenter 


Farmer 


Farmer 


Cabinetmaker 


Farmer 


Farmer 





' Falmouth, Mass 


Residence. 


Lowell, Mass 


Dexter, Maine 


Bedford, Mass 
Milton, N. H 
Lawrence, Mass 
Moretown, Vt 

New Bedford, Mass 
Littleton, N. H 
Boston, Mass 
Lawrence, Mass 
Lawrence, Mass 
Greenwich, R. I 
Springvale, Maine 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Providence, R. I... 


Newburyport, Mass 


Providence, R. I 
Saxonville, Mass 


Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I. . 


Newburyport, Mass. . . . 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. . 
Newburyport, Mass. . . 


Newburyport, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 


Newburyport, Mass. . 


Natick, Mass. . 


W. Taunton, Mass 
| 


| Lawrence, Mass 


Portsmouth, N. H 


Remarks. 


Settled near Zeandale. See his 
reminiscences in Kansas Hw- 
torical Collections, v. XII, Ppp. 
392-396 


Settled in Topeka; died there 


June 4, 1855. 


Settled in Manhattan 


Settled in, or near Topeka 


Settled in, or near 7 


Settled in, or near Topeka 


Child; with Joseph H. Chase 
family. 


Settled in Topeka 


Took claim near Topeka 
Son of James K. Bunker. 11 yrs. 
ol 


This ticket may not have been 
used. 


Settled in Topeka 


Died in Topeka, May 14, 1856 


Under 5 years 


Went to Manhattan, but did not 
stay 


Settled in, or near Topeka. 
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NAME. Occupation. Residence. 
Dean, George Tanner | W. Taunton, Mass... 
Denison, Joseph | Clergyman 
| 


Denison, Mrs. Sarah J 
and 3 children 


tDisney, J. C 


Doane, Abner 


Downs, Daniel 


Emerson, E 


tEmerson, Joseph Whittemore 


Estabrook, Mrs. — — 

Estabrook, William 

Estabrook, Mrs. Lucy P 
and 2 children... ... 

Evans, Betsy. . 

Evans, Caroline 

Evans, H 

Evans, J. . 


Farnsworth, Loring 


Fessenden, Timothy. . . 
Fessenden, Mrs. Timothy 
and 2 children... . 


Fick, Mrs. Sarah Ann 


and 2 children. . 
Field, Andrew H 
*Fish, A. A 


tFisher, Henry F 
Fitz, George W 
tFogg, J. M 
Ford, Ambrose W. 


French, George B.. . . 
French, James Cary . 


Getchill, Benjamin 
tGookin, W. H....... 


| Mechanic; car- 
| penter... 
Teamster 


| Varnisher; pol- 
isher 


| Carpenter 


Bricklayer 


Shoemaker 


Varnisher; pol- 
|  isher 


} 
| Mariner; farmer 


Bernardston, Mass... . . 


Boston, Mass 


Eastham, Maine. . 


Cambridgeport, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


Cambridgeport, Mass 


‘ 


Cambridgeport, Mass 
Cambridgeport, Mass 


Lynn, Mass 


Lynn, Mass 


| Lynn, Mass 


Lynn, Mass 


Somerville, Mass 





Leominster, Mass. 


New York 


Portland, Maine 


Lawrence, Mass 
Cambridgeport, Mass 
Lowell, Mass... . 


Augusta, Maine. 


Brunswick, Maine. . 
Brunswick, Maine 


Springvale, Maine....... 


Portsmouth, N. H 


Remarks. 


| Went to Manhattan, but did not 


stay. 


First president Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan; died in Man- 
hattan in 1900. The youngest 
child died in Kansas City, on 
the way to Kansas. 


Settled in Topeka. 


Settled in Riley county; served in 
Co. A, Fifth Kansas cavalry in 
Civil War; died in Zeandale, 
February 6, 1889. 


Misspelled ‘‘ Easterbrook"’ on one 
roster; settled in Lawrence. 


Settled in Topeka; was first may- 
or of the town. 


Settled in, or near Topeka. 


Wife and children of Henry W. 
Fick of the Second Party of 
1854. 

Under 5 years. 


Settled in Topeka. See Herald of 
Freedom, June 9, 1855. 


Settled in, or near Topeka. 
Listed erroneously on printed 
roster as ‘‘A. Lord.” 


Settled in Topeka. 

Son of George B. French; served 
in Kansas militia in 1856, and 
in Kansas volunteers in Civil 
War. 


Settled in, or near Topeka. 
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Name. 





*(Gordon, William] 


+Gorton, G. A 


+Graves, Converse L 


Gray, Nathan H 
Gray, Mrs. Nathan H 
Gray, — — 

Gray [? 

Gray [? 


*(Grey, Samuel] 


Hagee, J. W 
Hagee, Mrs. J. W 


tHall, Samuel 
Harmon, Henry C 
Haskell, Abner C 
tHaskell, Charles A 
tHathaway, Charles 
Hathaway, George W 
Henderson, William P 
tHerrendeen, L. M 
Hersey, Ebenezer 
Hersey, Mrs. Ebenezer 
and 6 children 
Higgins, Iram 
tHigh, W. C 
tHubbard, Moses 
tHubbard, Paul R 
Ingraham, Emory D 


Ingraham, Philip 


tIrish, Albert 
tJones, E 

Keller, Joseph 
Kellogg, Kate E 


Kimball, Mrs. Frederick 


tKimball, G. E 
Kimball, Mrs. Samuel 








Kloppenburg, H. J... .. 


Occupation. 


Carpenter 


Varnisher 


Varnisher 


Farmer 


Carpenter 


Farmer 


Cooper 


| Shoemaker 


Carpenter 


Clergyman 
| 


Machinist 


| Carpenter 


Farmer 


| Manufacturer 


| Cabinetmaker 


| Teacher 


| 

, Manufacturer 
| 
| 


Residence. 


Providence, R. I 


E. Greenwich, R. I 


| Boston, Mass 


| Boston, Mass 


Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass 


Biddeford, Maine 


Plymouth, Conn 
Plymouth, Conn 


Stoneham, Mass 


Lawrence, Mass 

N. Brookfield, Mass 
N. Brookfield, Mass 
Montpelier, Vt 
Fairhaven, Mass 
Portsmouth, N. H 
Falmouth, Mass 


Wayland, Mass 


Fairhaven, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


| §. Berwick, Maine 


| 8. Berwick, Maine 


Coventry, R. I 


Coventry, R. I 


Biddeford, Maine 


Baden, Germany 


| Belchertown, Mass. . 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Lawrence, Mass 


| Fitchburg, Mass 





Remarks. 


| Mentioned in Miller diary. 


Went to Manhattan, but did not 
stay 


| Also appears on the MS. roster 


as ‘Thomas L.,” and on the 
printed roster as “Converse 8.” 


Daughter. 
Granddaughter. 


| Boy, 3 years old. 


Settled in Topeka. See Herald of 
Freedom, June 9, 1855. Name 
spelled ‘‘Gray” in above source. 


Settled in Topeka. 


Settled in Topeka. 


Settled in Topeka. 


| Settled in Topeka. 


Aged 10, 7, 6, 3, 2 and 1, respec- 
tively. 


Methodist 


| Settled in Topeka 
| 
Settled in Topeka. 


Settled in Topeka. 


Settled in Topeka, later moved 
| to Big Blue river region(?). 


Settled in Topeka. 


Opened school in Lawrence in 
June, 1855. See Herald of 
Freedom, June 16, 1855. 


| Wife of Frederick Kimball of the 

| Third Party of 1854; settled in 
Lawrence. 

bus 

| Wife of Samuel Kimball of the 

Third Party of 1854; settled in 

| Lawrence. 

| 


8 ee 
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Remarks. 














Name ap- 
pears on rosters as ‘‘J. McNan- 


Settled near Zeandale; died there 


See Herald of Freedom, March 31, 
1855. 


| Settled in Topeka where he died 


Possibly the same as ‘‘D. H 
of the First 1855 
Party who settled in Topeka. 
See Herald of Freedom, June 9, 
Settled near Zeandale; later lived 
Went to Manhattan. (See I. T. 
Goodnow's diary, entry for 


Settled in Douglas county. 


Bro. of Mrs. William Marshall; 


Settled in, or near Topeka. 





Name. Occupation. Residence. 
tLandon, E. A.. ae Cutler. . | Plymouth, Conn Settled in Douglas county. 
Landon, Mrs. Maria. . ; , | 
Landon, Charles. : | 8 years old. 
Lewis, Samuel... .. Hairdresser | New York City 
Lewis, William B Caulker | New York City Settled in Douglas county 
Libbey, Granville Saco, Maine 
BNE Mk ndcsncnaseenc = | Cambridgeport, Mass } 
| | 
tLiscom, C..................| Farmer Montpelier, Vt } 
tLitchfield, Leonard. ........ Leominster, Mass. . | Settled in Lawrence. 
tLivingston, B.G............ scab air Fitchburg, Mass... .| ‘ 
tLocke, Frederick J...........| Farmer W. Cambridge, Mass. . . . | 
ger Leominster, Mass | 
& nr Leominster, Mass - 
tLuce, John W........ Watchmaker Lawrence, Mass 
McNamee, James. . Weaver... | Millville, Mass | Settled in Topeka. 
| | 
| nie. 
Marshall, Andrew... . Teacher. . | E. Weare, N. H 
| September 22, 1857. 
| 
tMarshall, William........... Mason. . | Fitchburg, Mass whee’ 
| } 
Marshall, William B......... Farmer | E. Weare, N. H | Settled near Zeandale. 
Marshall, Mrs. Anne.........|.......... pans Ramune 
[Mechan, Arthur]............ . 
| | 
| ee ener Saco, Maine. . 
Miller, Joseph C........... Tinman Providence, R. I... . 
in 1879. 
Moore, Hanson........... Shoemaker .| 8. Berwick, Maine 
Moore” 
1855. 
Morrison, Abiel...... Painter Lawrence, Mass 
RR oi Dn cca che Knaiteenbadasoossanmionnes 
in Wichita. 
NS ii febertucdwestasatal Carpenter. ..... Dighton, Mass 
April 3, 1855.) 
Phillips, Roswell............ Machinist. ..... Saco, Maine......... 
ee egies Carpenter. ..... Saco, Maine........ 
Pike, a EEE SES OEE Sarre 
EE BREE: SARE i 
Pike, Daniel AE See eee ere 
Pillsbury, Leonard Hobart....| Carpenter. ..... Londonderry, N. H...... 
settled near Zeandale. 
Rawson, Orlando............ ead a oes Lawrence, Mass..... 
Redlon, Nathan E........... Mason..... Buxton, Maine... . ba 
ee Tin plater. . Portland, Maine | — 
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Seeley, | 
{Severanc 


*(Shattuc 
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Smith, § 


Stine, T. 


Stone, A 
Stone, J 
Stone, V 
Stone, } 


Swift, F 


Tabor, | 


Tolman 
Trask, | 
Trott, / 
Vogel, | 
Waite, 
Waters, 
Waters, 
Wells,* 
Wentw 


*(Whitin 


Whittie 
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Name. 








tRhymes, George 
Rice, J. E. . 
tRutter, William 
Sawyer, William 
Seeley, R... 
tSeverance, H. M 


(Shattuck, Truman]? 


Smith, Samuel 


Smith, Samuel C 
Stine, T. A. . 


Stone, Abram 

Stone, Jesse 

Stone, William Henry 
Stone, Mary B.. 


Swift, Francis B 


Tabor, Horace A. W 


Tolman, Charles F., Jr 
Trask, Elnathan 

tTrott, Amos. . 

Vogel, Herman.. . 
Waite, William B 
Waters, Andrew S 
Waters, Henry P 
Wells,* Thomas Clarke 
Wentworth, Hiram H... 
*(Whiting, A. F.] 


Whittier, Lewis... 


Occupation. 


| Machinist. . 


| Cabinetmaker 


Storekeeper 


Carpenter 


Shoemaker 


Printer 


Stonecutter 


Shoemaker 


Jeweler 


Jeweler 


Machinist 


Machinist. . 





2. Truman Shattuck’s letter dated at 
indicates he came in this party. 


IV, p. 138, 


Residence. 





Lawrence, Mass 
Roxbury, Mass 


Leominster, Mass 


| Saco, Maine. . 


} 
} 
Lawrence, Mass 


| Cambridgeport, Mass 


Colerain, Mass 


| Dorchester, Mass 


Cambridgeport, Mass 


New Hampshire 
Medford, Mass 
Medford, Mass 


Brunswick, Maine 


Holland, Vt 


Gloucester, Mass 


Portsmouth, N. H 
Saxony, Germany 
Portsmouth, N. H 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 
Wakefield, R. I 


Providence, R. I 


| Kousenee, Mass 


Shannon, 
He states: 


K. T., May 
‘I arrived here on the 10th of 


Remarks. 


**Seavy” in printed roster 


Settled, briefly, 
Manhattan. 


near 


present 


Settled on the Wakarusa, some 
eight miles from Lawrence. 


This ticket may not have been 
used. 


Settled near Zeandale. 


Settled in Topeka; later ran a 
hotel 


Son of Jesse Stone 


Settled in Lawrence; served in 
First Kansas regiment in Civil 
War; afterwards lived in Gi- 
rard. 

Settled near Zeandale; later 
moved to Colorado and be- 
came a millionaire from mining 


ventures; died in Denver in 
1899. 


Settled in Topeka 


Settled in Topeka 


Settled near Topeka. 
Took claim near Topeka 
Settled near Manhattan 
Settled near Topeka. 


Settled in Topeka. See Herald 
of Freedom, June 9, 1855. 


7, 1855, clipped in ibid., 


April, 


being just four weeks on the road, at double the expense it was represented it would be 


Denison [i. e., the Rev. 


gone after him and family. 


Thomas C. Wells’ 
148-149), 


3. 
Quarterly, v. V, pp. 


” 


letters of March 
mention a companion, James — 
James was a relative, but he has not been further identified. 


Joseph Denison] has not arrived yet, 
sickness of his child, which he has buried with lung fever. . ; 
Shattuck probably returned East in 1855. 


1855 (see 


and April, 


the 
has 


being detained by 
Friend Goodnow 


Kansas Historical 
appears that 


The 
— . ie 
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NAME. | Occupation. Residence. Remarks. 

tWilbur, Charles L : Engineer. .... Boston, Mass..... Settled in, or near Topeka. 
Wilbur, Mrs. Charles L..... Bes Boston, Mass... .. 

Wilson, H | Springvale, Maine 

Wright, A.C.... , Shoemaker. ....| Natick, Mass. ... 

Wynn, Andrew Weaver. . Millville, Mass. . . Settled in, or near Topeka. 
Wynn, Isaac <a Engineer | Millville, Mass. . . | Settled in, or near Topeka. 
Wynn, Samuel A ...--| Designer | Millville, Mass. . | Settled in, or near Topeka. 








Chief sources used in compiling this list: (1) A manuscript roster in the J. S. Emery Col- 
lection, MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society, headed: ‘First Regular Spring 
Party under charge of Dr. Chs. Robinson. Time of Departure, March 13th 1855”; (2) ‘‘First 
spring party, March 18, 1855, Dr. Robinson conducting agent,’’ printed in Report of the 
Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the Troubles in Kansas (Washington, 1856), 34 
Cong., 1 Sess., House Report No. 200 (Serial 869), (Sec. Il] pp. 887-889; (3) Joseph C. 
Miller diary in MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

The names of William Hutchinson and wife, and Thomas Bickerton appear on the printed 
roster. The Hutchinsons came with the Second Party of 1855. It seems probable that 
Bickerton also came with the Second Party. 

The manuscript roster lists “J. Dennison, 2 ladies and three children.’’ These names are 
not on the printed roster, but the Denison family did come with this party. 


* Names in brackets do not appear on the manuscript or printed rosters, but have been 
verified from other sources as members of this company. 

+ Voted in the Kansas territorial election of March 30, 1855, in the first district (i. e., at 
Lawrence). Proslaverymen from Missouri who came into Kansas and voted in this election 
claimed they had as much right to vote as the newly-arrived members of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company party. 


The first regular Spring Party of 1855 departed from the Fitch- 
burg depot in Boston on March 13, 1855.4 Thomas H. Webb, secre- 
tary of the New England Emigrant Aid Company, reported that the 
company consisted of 125 men, 23 women and 34 children—a total 
of 182 individuals.5 The conducting agent was Charles Robinson, 
who wrote from Rutland, Vt., on March 14: 





The first Kanzas party arrived at this place about 8 o’clock this morning, 
all well and in good spirits. In consequence of the running of a freight train 
off the track, and the severe snow storm, we are several hours behind time, but 
shall be in Albany, fortune favoring us, in season for the evening train to 
Niagara Falls. 

Our party was greeted on the way with cheers and good wishes for success 
at several of the Stations, particularly at Leominster, Fitchburg and Keene. 
At Fitchburg not less than one thousand of the citizens met us at the depot, 
and greeted us with songs and cheers that thrilled the heart of every Kanzas 
bound pioneer. 

4. This party was preceded on March 6, 1855, by a party of some seventy persons under 


the guidance of Isaac T. Goodnow and Luke P. Lincoln. The company, not officially an 
Emigrant Aid Company party, settled at the site of present Manhattan. 


5. ‘“‘Trustees’ Records (Emigrant Aid Co.),’’ v. I, pp. 85, 86.—Meeting of March 17, 1855. 
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The songs were sung by a company of ladies and gentlemen of Fitchburg in 
a very impressive manner, and were very appropriate to the occasion. The 
first was the prize song by Miss Larcom, and the second was an original pro- 
duction, supposed to be by Rev. E. Davis. . . & 


The route from Boston to Detroit varied from that taken by the 
parties of 1854. Instead of crossing Lake Erie, they went by train 
to Niagara Falls, crossed over to Canadian soil, then back into the 
United States at Detroit. 

For this company the entire trip was one of delays and incon- 
veniences. Wrote the Rev. W. C. High: 

As you probably already know, our party of 200 left Boston on the 13th, 
and landed in Kanzas city on the 24th of March, at about 7 o’clock P.M. This 
was a very tedious and tiresome journey, owing in part to the state of the 
roads, but more to the size of our party, which continued to increase as we 
came West. If I do not mistake, we failed of making a single connection be- 
tween Boston and St. Louis; this was very perplexing to the passengers, be- 
ing compelled as they were to travel night and day, without rest or much re- 
freshment, for 130 hours together. But I am very happy in being able to say 
that Dr. Robinson, under whose supervision we traveled, spared no pains on 
his part to render us as comfortable as possible. 

From St. Louis to Kanzas city, a distance of 480 miles, we were crowded 
in the most uncomfortable manner; and in consequence of unavoidable ex- 
posure in our sleeping arrangements, almost every person in our party took a 
violent cold, from which many have since suffered severely .7 


The journey from St. Louis to Kansas City was made on the 
steamboat Sonora. While on board, on March 24, the emigrants 
held a meeting and passed resolutions thanking their conducting 
agent and the officers of the boat for their services. Arthur Mechan 
was chairman of the meeting; Luther Dame was secretary. 

The company, which may have numbered as high as 200 at some 
stage of the journey, had not more than 170 members at the end of 
the trip.6 The letter of Henry C. Harmon, dated Topeka, June 5, 


6. Published in the Boston Daily Advertiser, March 20, 1855.—Clipping in ‘“‘Webb Scrap- 
books,”” v. III, p. 50. Early in 1855 Thomas H. Webb, secretary of the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company, offered a fifty dollar prize for a Kansas poem. Of the 89 entries, Lucy 
Larcom’s ‘‘The Call to Kansas” was selected as the winning number. 

7. Letter dated April 6, 1855, published in Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal, 1855 
Clipping in “Kansas Territori ial Clippings,”’ v. I, pp. 104-107. High also stated in this 
letter: ‘‘Many of our party have been and now are sick of lung fever, induced by colds from 
unavoidable exposures. Several are still in Kanzas city, and among them, Bro. Joseph Deni- 
son and family. When I left that place he was confined to his bed with lung fever; his 
youngest child was lying at the point of death, his life having for some days been despaired 
of, and all his family more or less ill.’’ He also made comments regarding the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company to which a number of other members of the party took exception. 
Their letter disputing some of High's statements was published in the Herald of tg ames 
June 9, 1855. It was headed: ‘Topeka, Kan. T., June 5th, 1855,’ and was signed by Amos 
Trott, 'D. H. Moore, J. C. Miller, H. P. Waters, G. B. French, M. Hubbard, A. A. Fish, 
Samuel Gray, A. F. Whiting, P. R. Hubbard, W. Emerson and W. Henderson. 

8. Statement by Charles Robinson in Report of the Special Committee Appointed to 
Investigate the Troubles in Kansas, (Sec. II] p. 830. 
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gives some information on the movements of members of this party 
after their arrival at Kansas City: 


In Kansas City we purchased our teams (mostly ox), and after packing our 
baggage and what provisions we might want, started for Lawrence City, a 
distance of 50 miles up the Kansas river. 

At this place we were to meet a Committee, previously chosen and sent 
ahead to explore the country, and to hear their report; we reached there after 
three days travel and found the committee awaiting our arrival. Their report 
was in favor of Topeka, a town on the Kansas river 25 miles above Lawrence, 
and the report was accepted. 

The most of our party arrived at this place [Topeka] the first day of April, 
and those of them who had not become disheartened, soon went in search of 
claims, and succeeded in obtaining them. These claims lay within a distance 
of from 3 to 5 miles from the city (that is to be), and have little or no wood 
upon them, but have abundance of stone, clay, water, limestone, and some coal. 
The most of those who procured claims, and a part of those who did not, are 
now at work erecting buildings in the city. 

Each member of our company had two city lots given him, 75 by 100 feet, 
provided the donee would make improvements upon one of them to the 
amount of $125 in from three to nine months after settlement, the other lot 
on terms unconditional. 

Samuel Grey, who also settled in Topeka, wrote: 

Nearly half of our party became homesick and have gone back, but some 
were really sick and obliged to return. Some seemed to think they should 
find farms all fenced, and houses built ready for their reception, every ad- 
vantage here that they had left behind, and a rich soil, healthy climate, and 
in short all the luxuries of the . . . [East], and because it was not so 
they turned around and went back well content, I suppose, to pick rocks and 
dig out stumps and raise their scanty crops from the barren soil of Maine. A 
man that comes to this country without money, must expect to meet with 
many privations as well as elsewhere —Board is $3.00 per week, and mechanics 
readily command $2.00 per day. Messrs. Whiting, Irish, and myself are at 
work on a mill here. We intend to build us each a house in the city this 
summer. The frame will be mostly of black-walnut. Shall not attend to farm- 
ing much this summer, as the land is not surveyed. . . . The country 
around this place for 8 or 10 miles is all claimed by people who have come 
here since last fall, and who intend to make farms, and it appears that this 
will be a place of some importance, perhaps the Capital of the State, when 
organized, at least it is talked of as such now. . . .10 


Some of this party settled in Lawrence or on adjoining land in 
Douglas county; a few went to Manhattan and to Zeandale in Riley 
county. But most of those who stayed in Kansas settled in Topeka 
or its vicinity. 


9. Clipping from the Boston Journal, June 25, 1855, in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. IV, p. 183 


10. Clipping from The Union and Eastern Journal, Biddeford, Maine, June 1, 1855, in 
ibid., pp. 126, 127. 
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EMIGRANT Arp PARTIES 


Tue Seconp SPRING Party oF 1855 


(Departed from Boston on March 20; John T. Farwell, of Fitchburg, Mass., 


conductor.) 





Abbott, George 
Atherton, Henry. . . 
Atherton, Mrs. Henry 
Atherton, Ellen M 
Atherton, Henry F 
Barton, Peter 

Barton, Mrs. Peter 
Barton, Mary F 
Barton, Frederick A 
Barton, Laura M 


Bascom, L. H 


Bayer, Henry......... 
Beath, Charles 8... 
Beatley, Robinson. . 


Bickerton, Thomas 


Blaisdell, James H 
Brown, Israel H 
Brown, Jonathan 
Brown, Joseph 

Brown, Mrs. Susan W 
Brown, Onslow F 
Brown, Levi E.. 
Burrows, E. W 

Carr, Robert W 


Chappell, Edward 
Chappell, Mrs. Edward 


Chase, Benjamin E 
Choate, Isaac P 


Colby, Christopher C 
Colby, John D 
Colby, Samuel 
Cowee, Carlos 


Cutler, — — 
Damon, Joseph Thomas 
Darling, Thomas 


Davis, Benjamin 
Davis, James 


Farmer 


Carpenter; 
joiner 


Shoe dealer 


Carpenter 


Machinist 


Carpenter 


| Farmer 


} 
| Farmer 


Carpenter 


Farmer 
Carpenter 
Lawyer 


Farmer 


Teacher 


Farmer; 
carpenter 


Farmer; 
machinist 


Farmer; 
carpenter 


Bookkeeper 


Farmer 
Farmer 


Farmer 


| Residence. 


| 
| Providence, R. I 


| Roxford, Mass 
Roxford, Mass 
Roxford, Mass 
| Roxford, Mass 


| Croydon, N. 

| Croydon, N. H 
Croydon, N. 

| Croydon, N. H 
Croydon, N. H 


Worcester, Mass 


Lawrence, Mass 
Bath, Maine 

Providence, R. I 
Portland, Maine 


Southampton, N. H 
| Wilmot, N. H 
Wilmot, N. H 
Lowell, Mass 
Lowell, Mass 
Lowell, Mass 


Lowell, Mass 


Providence, R.I 


Mechanic Falls, Maine 


Blackstone, Mass 
Blackstone, Mass 


Salem, Mass 


Naples, Maine 


Springfield, N. H 


Springfield, N. H 


Springfield, N. H 
Providence, R. I 


Vermont 
Cochituate, Mass 


Middleboro, Mass 


Pawtucket, R. I 
Pawtucket, R. I 





Remarks. 


12 years old 
4 years old 


4 years old 
2 years old 
9 months old 


Same as L. H. Bascom of the 
Second Party of 1854? 


‘*Bayes" on two of the rosters 


**Bentley” on two of the rosters 


Settled in Douglas county. See 
his reminiscences in Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 1-Il, 
pp. 214-221 


**John H.” on two rosters 


3 years old 


“Cooley” on one roster; “ Cool’ 


on another 


Joined after party started 


12 years old; 
Davis 


son of Benjamin 
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Tue Seconp Spkinc Party or 1855—Continued 








Dole, Henry 8 
Douglas, David. . 
Fall, Lorenzo D 
Farnum, Joseph 

Fish, Edmund. 
Fracker, George 
Francis, Samuel 
Fuller, Albert 
Goodrich, Joshua C 
Goodwin, James R 
Green, Joseph G 
Green, Mrs. Joseph G 
Green, Herbert F... 
Green, Albert M. . 
Grout, Admantha 
Guild, Edwin 
Hackett, Nathan 
Hackett, Mrs. Lavinia 


Hackett, Vinella 


Hagar, Daniel 
Hagar, Mrs. Daniel 


Halbaur, Ernest 
Halbaur, Charles 
Halbaur, Christiana 


Haskell, James S 


Haskell, John 


Haskell, Leverett 
Haskell, Mrs. Leverett. . 


Hodgdon, Thomas 
Horne, Mrs. Maria L | 
Horne, Georgiana... . 
Hovey, William H 
Hovey, Mrs. William H 
Hovey, Francis W 
Hutchinson, William 
Hutchinson, Mrs. William 
Hutchinson, Alma V 
Hutchinson, Helen M 
Janes, John 


Johnson, Alonzo 


Johnson, Nathan. . 


Jones, Sarah 


King, John L. . 


Carpenter. . 


Occupation. 
Carpenter. . 


Farmer. ... 


Carpenter . 
Teacher 


Laborer 


Carpenter 


| Farmer 


Painter 


Shoemaker 
| Tailoress 


Residence. 


Lowell, Mass 
Pawtucket, R. I 
N. Andover, Mass 


Salem, Mass 


Schoolcraft, Mich. . 


Blackstone, Mass 
Brownville, N. Y 
Pawtucket, R. I 

Mt. Vernon, N. H 


| Boston, Mass 


| Brattleboro, Vt 


Brattleboro, Vt 
Brattleboro, Vt 
Brattleboro, Vt 


| Brattleboro, Vt 


Teacher; farmer | 


Manufacturer 


Farmer 


Operative 


Walpole, N. H 
Lowell, Mass 
Lowell, Mass. . 
Lowell, Mass 


Rindge, N. H 


| Rindge, N. H 


Dedham, Mass 


Dedham, Mass 


‘| Dedham, Mass 


Factory 
operative 


Factory 
operative 


| Farmer 


| Machinist 


Farmer 


Editor 


| Farmer 


Farmer 


Farmer 


| Tailoress 


| Farmer 


Worcester, Mass 


Worcester, Mass 


Claremont, N. H 
Claremont, N. H 


8. Berwick, Maine 


Woburn, Mass 


| Woburn, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass 


| Cambridge, Mass 
| Cambridge, Mass 


Randolph, Vt 
Randolph, Vt 


| Randolph, Vt 


Randolph, Vt 
Foxborough, Mass 
Grafton, N. H.... 
Grafton, N. H... 
Keene, N. H 


Brattleboro, Vt 


Remarks. 


“*Full” on one roster. 
**James" on one roster. 
Joined after party started. 
“*Fricker” on one roster. 


Joined after party started. 


“*Josiah" on two rosters. 


11 years old. 
8 years old 


Not on printed roster. 


5 months old. 


| Son of Ernest Halbaur. 


| Wife of Daniel H. Horne of To- 
| k 


| _ peka. 
| Daughter, 3 years old. 


Settled in Lawrence; wrote for 
Eastern newspapers. 

4 years old. 

9 months old. 


Married C. H. Carpenter of 
Fourth Party of 1854, on April 
5, 1855, at Lawrence. 














Lee, Ber 
Lee, Jan 
Lee, Pat 
Lowe, W 
McCabe 


Matone, 
Mayo, I 


Miller, ‘ 
Miller, | 


Mitchel 
Morse, | 
Newton 
Nichols, 
Nichols, 
Nichols. 
Nichols 


Paget, ' 


Paget, | 
Palmer, 
Parkin, 
Parkin, 
Parkin, 
Pearce, 
Pearce, 
Pearce, 
Pearce, 
Pearce, 
Pearce, 
Pearce, 
Pearce, 
Pierce, 


Platts, 
Platts, 


Potter, 
Potter, 
Potter 


Pratt, 


Pray, 

Presco 
Presto 
Presto 


Rawst 
Raws¢ 
Raws 
Raws¢ 
Rawsi 


Raws 
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Name. 


Lee, Bernard 
Lee, James 

Lee, Patrick 
Lowe, Willard H 
McCabe, John 
Matone, Isaac 
Mayo, Elisha F 
Miller, Charles 


Miller, Mrs. Euphasia 


Mitchell, William 


Morse, William H 


Newton, William M 


Nichols, George W 


Nichols, George W 


| Operative 


Operative 


Occupation. 


} | 
| Operative | 


Farmer 


Residence. 


Lowell, Mass. . 


Lowell, Mass 


| Lowell, Mass 


Fitchburg, Mass 


| Providence, R. I 


Blacksmith 
Farmer 


Shoemaker 


Shoemaker 
Ship joiner 


Attorney 


Merchant 


Publisher 


Nichols, Mrs. Clarina I. Howard| Editress 


Nichols, George B 


Paget, Thomas 


Paget, Mrs. Isabella 


Palmer, David W 


Parkin, John A 
Parkin, David 
Parkin, Harriet 


Pearce, George W 


Pearce, Mrs. George W 


Pearce, Francis 
Pearce, Leonard 
Pearce, - 

Pearce, James 
Pearce, George A 


Pearce, Thomas E 
Pierce, Jabez N 


Platts, Aaron E 


Platts, Mrs. Aaron E 


Potter, Ezra A 
Potter, George A 
Potter, Otis 
Pratt, J.C... 


Pray, William F 


Prescott, Samuel M 


Preston, Marcellus 


Preston, Monroe 


Rawson, Harrison K 
Rawson, Mrs. Harrison K 


wson, 
Rawson, Wallace 

Rawson, Charles A 
Rawson, George A 





Machinist 


Machinist; 
gunsmith 


Walpole, N. H 


Orleans, Mass 


Walpole, N. H 
Walpole, N. H 


Bridgewater, Mass 


Topsham, Maine 


Jamestown, N. Y 


| Boston, Mass 


Brattleboro, Vt 
Brattleboro, Vt 
Brattleboro, Vt 
Lawrence, Mass 
Lawrence, Mass 


8. Andover, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


| Boston, Mass 


Tin manufacturer 


Carpenter 
Trader 


Farmer 


Painter 


Jeweler 


Farmer 


Blacksmith 
Farmer 
Farmer 


Carpenter 


Boston, Mass 


Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 


Walpole, N. H 


New Bedford, Mass 


| Rindge, N. H 
| Rindge, N. H 


Providence, R. I 


Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 


Randolph, Vt 


8. Berwick, Maine 
| Southampton, N. H. 
Orange, N. H 


| Orange, N. H 


Worcester, Mass 
Worcester, Mass 
Worcester, Mass 


| Worcester, Mass 


Worcester, Mass 


Worcester, Mass. . . 


| Returned to Fitchburg 


‘*Daniel W.” 


**Mattoon” on two rosters. 


Joined after party started 


Died August 29, 1855, at Ottawa 
See, also, Fourth Party of 1854 
11 years old. 


on two rosters 


15 yrs. old; son of John A. Parkin 
Daughter of John A. Parkin 


14 years old 

13 years old 

10 years old; daughter 
3 years old. 

1 year old. 


** Pierce” on two rosters 
Did not remain in Kansas. 


Settled in Douglas county; died 
in Lawrence in 1910 


Name appears only on MS. list 
in Hutchinson Collection 


10 years old. 
7 years old. 
4 years old. 
1 year old. 
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NaME | Occupation. | Residence. | Remarks. 

—————_— | ‘Sei ——_—_—_—_——| —_— 

Richardson, G. P | Grocer. Providence, R. I. 

Rowe, 8. C | Painter Boston, Mass 
| 

Ruga, Charles | Carpenter Worcester, Mass... “*Runja” on two rosters. 

Ruga, Mrs. Minnie | ‘ Worcester, Mass. . . | 

Ruga, Louisa... .. | Worcester, Mass. . | 11 years old. 

Ruga, Christiana Worcester, Mass. . | 4 years old. 

Sargent, James | Farmer Dummerston, Vt. . 

Sargent, Wallace | Farmer Dummerston, Vt | 

Sawyer, — — | ..| Hartford, Vt... .. | Joined after party started. 

Shaw, John N rer Grafton, N. H.. | 

Smith, A..... Brownville, N. Y.. | Joined after party started. 
| 

Smith, Benjamin Carpenter. . Southboro, Mass 

Smith, Charles Wolcott Carpenter Lowell, Mass. . | See, also, Second Party of 1854. 

| Settled near Lawrence. 

Smith, Mrs. Lucretia B | Lowell, Mass. . | Died August 17, 1859. 

Smith, Elbridge G | | Southboro, Mass 

Smith, F | Brownville, N. Y | Joined after party started 

| | | 

Stowe, Benjamin | Manufacturer Rindge, N. H 

Stowe, Mrs. Benjamin | Rindge, N. H 

Stowe, Benjamin F. | | Rindge, N. H 9 months old. 

Stowe, Warren | Farmer Rindge, N. H 

Sumner, Thaddeus E | Merchant .| Boston, Mass “‘Shad E. Sumner” on printed 

| roster. 

Tansler, Adolphus Manufacturer Dedham, Mass 

Thomas, Charles H Farmer | Biddeford, Maine 

Thomas, Mrs. Charles H Biddeford, Maine 

Thomas, Edward | Biddeford, Maine 16 years old 

Thomas, Mary | Biddeford, Maine | 13 years old. 

Thomas, Dolly Biddeford, Maine 11 years old. 

Thomas, George W | Biddeford, Maine 3 years old. 

Thomas, Nathaniel M | Mason Wayland, Mass 


Thurston, Phebe A 


Tidd, Andrew H.. 


Trott, Isaac C. 


Carpenter 


Shipmaster 


Lowell, Mags. . 


Portland, Maine 


Bath, Maine 


Married John L. Harding in 
Lawrence, January 2, 1856. 


Appears only on MS. roster in 
Hutchinson Collection 


Trott, Walter C Sailor Bath, Maine 

Turner, Edward Olneyville, R. I 

Walker, George Currier Pawtucket, R. I 

Walton, Edward A. . Farmer ..| Salem, Mass 

Whitcomb, Albert 7 Tailor Keene, N. H Settled near Osawatomie 
Whitcomb, Mrs. Albert Keene, N. H 

Whitney, Mrs. 8 Dummerston, Vt Widow. 

Wilson, John N Farmer Worcester, Mass 

Wilson, Walter Farmer Worcester, Mass 


Woodward, J 


Lawrence, Mass 


**Edmund Woodward” 
rosters. 


on two 
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Tue Seconp Sprine Party or 1855—Concluded 











| 
NAME. Occupation. Residence. Remarks. 
Wright, Alpheus H Farmer | Westford, Mass 
: - 
Wright, Erastus Farmer Westford, Mass 
Wright, Wilbur F Farmer Westford, Mass **Erastus E. Wright" on two 
rosters 

Young, Charles H Machinist Lowell, Mass 

Sources used in compiling this list: “‘List of persons composing the second regular party 


sent by the N. E. A. Co. for Kansas Ter. Mch. 20, 1855 in charge of J. T. Farwell of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Manufacturer of tools,’’ in G. W. Hutchinson Collection, MSS. division, Kansas 
State Historical Society; a list in a record book among the Emigrant Aid papers, MSS 
division, Kansas State Historical Society; ‘“‘Second party, March 20, 1855, John T. Farwell 
conducting agent,”’ printed in Report of the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the 
Troubles in Kansas, (Sec. II] pp. 889-891. There are many points of disagreement in these 
lists. The most complete list (including a number of individuals who joined the party on 
the way) is the MS. in the Hutchinson Collection. It has been used as the basic list in com- 
piling this roster. 


The Second Party of 1855 left Boston on March 20, under the 
guidance of Deacon J. T. Farwell, of Fitchburg, Mass. In the com- 
pany at that time were 104 men, 23 women and 30 children or a 
total of 157 individuals.'' There were accessions en route and the 
roster herein printed contains 170 names. 

The St. Louis Intelligencer of March 26 printed this comment: 


A company, consisting of one hundred and sixty-seven persons, among 
whom were twenty ladies, arrived yesterday morning on the steamer Reindeer, 
en route for Kansas. They are all from the New England States, and came 
out under auspices of the New England Emigrant Aid Society. They are to 
settle at Lawrence, on the Kansas river. The company is under the lead of 
Mr. Farwell, of Fitchburg, Mass., who, some years since was celebrated as a 
manufacturer of scythes. Among the emigrants is an own cousin of President 
Pierce.12 


Mrs. Clarina I. H. Nichols, member of the party, wrote in a letter 
dated April 5 at Lawrence to the Keene (N. H.) News: 

We .. . arrived at St. Louis Sunday, A. M., the 25th [of March], and 
went directiy on board the Kate Swenney (P. M. Chouteau capt; Messrs. 
Chouteau and Hopkins clerks) where we were entertained in a most kindly 
manner and fared well till we left Kansas city for an overland route to this 
place [Lawrence]. We set sail from St. Louis Monday, 4 o’clock P. M. and 
did not arrive at Kansas city till about 2 o’clock P. M., the next Monday 
(April 2], the river being very low, so that we spent much time on the sand 
bars—eighteen hours on one of them. Our party numbered one hundred and 


11. ‘‘Trustees’ Records,” v. I, p. 90.—Meeting of March 24, 1855. 
12. Clipping in ““Webb Scrapbooks,” v. III, p. 58. 
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forty, exclusive of children. Many sterling men and women, and some miser- 
able men—a few drunk nearly all the time.1% 


Mrs. Nichols and her party and the Hutchinson family hired a 
covered carriage in Kansas City to take them to Lawrence. Many 
others of the party also went to Lawrence, some staying only one 
night before deciding to return East. These were mostly the young, 
single men. Wrote Mrs. Nichols: “They were disappointed in not 
finding work ready for them, and it would seem did not come to take 
farms unless they could find them in the city, or very near it. (I 
suspect they were afraid of the Missourians, as it was just then the 
governor was threatened.)” 14 

The Nichols family did not remain in Lawrence but went to Osa- 
watomie to join Mrs. Nichols’ son A. O. Carpenter 1° who had taken 
a claim there. Others of the Second Party also settled in, or near 
Osawatomie. The following letter by an unidentified member of 
the party is dated “Osawattomie, Kansas Terr., April 20, 1855”: 

Three of our company bought a two-horse wagon at St. Louis, took 
it on board the boat up to Kansas, there we bought a yoke of oxen, and what 
provisions we thought would stand us three months; this we have since learned 
was a good move. Had we not done so, we might have starved before this; 
that is one reason why many are going back, they have no conveniences for 
traveling, and carry no provisions with them, and hunger and fatigue, with a 
little lack of nerve, are apt to turn a man’s face towards home. Our party 
split at Kansas city, about thirty came this course, and the remaining went to 
Lawrence and Fort Riley. I think we made a good choice in coming here; a 
number of men living here have been at Fort Riley and Big Blue, and say 
that they prefer this section—Our party started from Kansas city Monday 
P.M., drove as far as Westport and camped in our tent over night. We ar- 
rived at this place, about 50 miles from Kansas city, on Wednesday night 
[April 4]. 

I have a bottom timber claim, which was about 140 acres of timber, and 
20 acres of prairie land, bounded on one side by a creek. . . . I am be- 
tween two and three miles from where they will put up two mills this sum- 
mer. I have two New Hampshire men adjoining me, and a number of 
Massachusetts men are within two or three miles of me. . . .16 


Mrs. Nichols in a letter dated April 7 stated that several of the 
Second Party found claims about five miles from Topeka.’* This 
company seems to have become rather scattered over the territory. 
There is little available information about individual members of 
the company. 


18. Clipping in ibid., p. 241. The steamboat was the Kate Swinney. 
14. Another letter, dated April 7, in ibid. 


15. A. O. Carpenter, son of Mrs. Nichols by her first marriage, came out to Kansas in 
the Fourth Party of 1854 and remained through the winter of 1854-1855. 


16. Clipping in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. IV, p. 189. 
17. Clipping in ibid., v. ITI, p. 242. 
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EMIGRANT AID PARTIES 


THE THIRD SPRING Party OF 185! 





(Departed from Boston on March 27; Dr. Amory Hunting, !* of Providence, 
R. L., conductor.) 


Armington, Russell D 
Booram, Benjamin E 
Booram, John B 
Booram, James B 


Buffum, Edward S 


Buffum, Mrs. Edward S 


Buffum, George 

Burt, John S 

Coleman, L. Dwight 
Cone, Rev. William M 


Dow, Johnson S 

Dow, Mrs. Johnson S 
Dow, — — 

Dunn, Leonard 

Earle, William 

Earle, William Dewitt 
Eaton, Charles 

Eaton, Charles R 


Eaton, Timothy 


Farrington, Ebenezer 
Fisher, Samuel 


Goodnow, William E 
Gray, Lorenzo 
Gross, W. Y.. 
Hibbard, G. W. M 


Hicks, Joseph 


Holcomb, Cornelius W 


Holeomb, Mrs. Cornelius W 


Hubon, Frederick 
Hubon, Mrs. Frederick 


Jones, Sanford. . 


Kendall, Franklin . . 
Keys, Daniel. . . 


Lee, Allen B....... 
Lee, G. W 
Lee, Mrs. G. W 


Occupation. 


Carpenter 


Shoemaker 


Carpenter 


Carpenter 


Clergyman 


Tailor 


Shoe manu- 
acturer 


Farmer 
Farmer 


Printer 


Carpenter 
Carpenter 


Blacksmith 


Shoemaker 


Carpenter 


Farmer; sailor. 


Farmer 


Carpenter 





18. “Dr. Amory Hunting, long known as one of the 
men in Rhode Island, will leave us for Kansas today. 
Tribune, March 26, 1855, in ibid., p. 59. 


Residence. 


Providence, R. I 
Taunton, Mass 
Taunton, Mass 
Taunton, Mass 


Salem, Mass 
Salem, Mass 


Salem, Mass 
Sutton, Mass 
Northampton, Mass 


Pawtucket, R. I 


Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 
Northampton, Mass 
Claremont, N. H 
Claremont, N. H 


Peterborough, N. H 
Peterborough, N. H 
W. Cambridge, Mass 
Francistown, N. H 
Greenfield, N. H 


Norway, Maine 


Newport, R. I 
Duxbury, Mass 


Lisbon, N. H.. 


Plaistow, N. H 


Northampton, Mass 
Northampton, Mass 


Salem, Mass. . 
Salem, Mass 


Oxford, Mass 
Boston, Mass 
Claremont, N. H 
Cumberland, R. I 


Cumberland, R. I 
Cumberland, R. I 


Remarks 


**Benj. C.” on printed roster. 
10 years old. 
10 years old. 


Settled first at Lawrence; later 
moved to farm near the town. 


Settled in Douglas county 

**Did not go up the river Ap 
20, boat money returned.” 
Note on manuscript roster. 

**John T. Dow” on printed 


roster. 
3 years old. 


**William Dewitt" on printed 
roster. 


Child 


Settled near Manhattan; brother 
of Isaac T. Goodnow. 


** Alonzo” on printed roster. 


**W. M. Hilburn” on one manu- 
script list. 


Settled near Osawatomie 


**Sandford” on printed roster 


**Keyse" on printed roster. 
Settled near Manhattan. 
Settled near Manhattan 


‘*Mrs. H. H. Lee” on printed 
roster. 


firmest, self-sacrificing temperance 


.”’—Providence (R. I.) Daily 
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THe Turrp Spring Party or 1855—Continued 








Leis, Henry 

Leis, Mrs. Catherine 
Leis, William . 

Leis, George. . 
Lewis, Francis 


McHugh, Patrick 


Mather, J. N 
Melcher, John A 
Miles, Augustus 
Morse, George M 
O'Donnell, John 
Parsons, E. C 
Peckham, Asher R 
Peckham, - 
Peckham, — - 
Peckham, — 
Redfield, Joseph 
Redfield, Mrs. Joseph 
and 2 children 
Rehew, Joseph 
Ricker, John G 
Ridfier, Daniel 
Ridfier, Mrs. Daniel 


a a, 


Rogers, Orrin 
Rogers, Mrs. Orrin 


Rowe, George 
Rowe, Jacob... 
Sawin, Charles L 
Scott, David..... 


Seagrave, Edward... 
Seagrave, David W. . 


Shepherd, John W 
Smith, Charles R 


Smith, Charles W. . 
Smith, Mrs. Charles W 


Swett, J. 
Taber, Richard M... 


Taber, Mrs. Richard M. 


Thurlow, Stephen H. . 
Wallingford, Miss E. .. 


Wardwell, Addison... . 
Wardwell, Mary...... 


Webb, George W...... 
Webb, Henry C 


Occupation. 


| Printer 


Machinist 


Painter 
Tailor 
Engineer 


Expressman 


Farmer 


Carpenter 


| Carpenter 
| Farmer 


| Tailor 


| Trader 


Farmer 


Farmer 
Carpenter... . 
Minister sad 


Clerk. . 
Tin plater..... 


Carpenter. ..... 


Sailmaker . 


Carpenter. . 
Teacher........ 


ee 





| W. Cambridge, Mass 


Residence 


Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 


| Sutton, Mass 


Lawrence, Mass 


Salem, Mass 


| 
| Concord, Mass 


Providence, R. I 


| Boston, Mass 


Hartford, Conn 


Taunton, Mass 


Taunton, Mass 


| Taunton, Mass 


Taunton, Mass 


Hartford, Conn 


| Hartford, Conn 


Salem, Mass 


| Boston, Mass 


Hartford, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 


| Hartford, Conn 


Hartford, Conn 


Lyme, N. H 


| Lyme, N. H 


Littleton, Mass. . 
Providence, R. I 


Providence, R. I 
Providence, R. I 


Nashua, N. H. 
E. Cambridge, Mass 


Albany, N. Y 
Albany, N. Y 


Claremont, N. H 


New Bedford, Mass 
New Bedford, Mass 


Newburyport, Mass 
Claremont, N. H 


Penobscot, Maine. 
Penobscot, Maine. 


Sutton, Mass. . 





Sutton, Mass. . . 


Remarks. 


| Settled in Lawrence. 


‘Patrick Welch" on printed 
roster. 


“J. N. Mathes” on printed roster. 


Child; with John G. Ricker 


“*E. C. Barrows” 
script roster. 
‘**Reckam” on one roster. 
9 years old; girl. 
7 years old; boy. 
5 years old; boy. 


Under 4 years. 


**Kehew” on printed roster 


**Daniel Rid" on printed roster 


| 3 years old. 





14 years old. 


“*Shepard” on printed roster 


**M. M. Tabor” on one roster. 


**Walington” on one list. 


Settled at Osawatomie. 
Sister of Addison Wardwell. 





on one manu- 
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Tue Turirp Sprine Party or 1855—Concluded 














NAME | Oceupation Residence. Remarks 
Winslow, James | New Bedford, Mass 
Winslow, Mrs. James New Bedford, Mass 
Wright, T. J Farmer | Claremont, N. H 
Wright, — — Ciaremont, N. H 8 years old; daughter. 





Chief sources used in compiling this list: A printed roster headed “Third party, March 
27, 1855, Dr. Hunting conducting agent,”’ in Report of the Special Committee Appointed to 
Investigate the Troubles in Kansas, [Sec. I1] pp. 891, 892; a manuscript list in a record 
book in the Emigrant Aid Collection, MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society; a 
manuscript list headed ‘‘List of the Kansas Party—Armory Hunting,” in the Aid Collection 


The Third Spring Party left Boston on March 27 under the charge 
of Dr. Amory Hunting of Providence, R. I. There were in the group 
at the time of departure 57 men, 13 women and 14 children—a total 
of 84 individuals.?® 

One of the party, from Salem, Mass., wrote on March 30 from 
Detroit: 

Arrived in Rutland [Vt.] at 10 P.M., cold and weary, and we all lodged at 
one of the best houses I ever was in. Next morning at 6 o’clk, started for 
Albany, and arrived at about noon. Here we had the pleasure of seeing our 
baggage handled rather roughly, one of the Salem men had the end of his 
tool chest stove in, while others had straps torn off and trunks broken open 
There was much complaint also of the enormous freight charges. Started for 
Rochester at 1 P. M. arrived 10% P.M. This is a splendid city and they 
have things in shape. 8% next morning resumed our journey for the sus- 
pension bridge; arrived at 1 P.M. We were detained by snow on the track 
half an hour, and the engine left us two miles from the station to go for as- 
sistance. Crossed the bridge in the cars, and had a view of . . . [Niagara] 
falls, stopped two hours here. At 2 P.M., started for Detroit and arrived at 
3 next morning, and are to start again at 9%. We have had very pleasant 
weather considering the season—snow in the morning, and bare ground in the 
afternoon, this morning pleasant.2° 


The emigrants reached St. Louis on April 1. There they were 
dismayed to learn that passenger and freight charges on steamboats 
running to Kansas City had been increased. This was because of 
the very low stage of the Missouri river. Only a few light-draught 
boats were able to navigate the stream. Some of the company were 
inclined to blame the New England Emigrant Aid Company for the 
predicament in which they found themselves. The National Aegis, 
Worcester, on April 11, carried this article: 

We have received a letter from some members of the party of Emigrants 
who went from here on Tuesday, March 27th, in which it is stated that the 


19. ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. I, p. 94.—Meeting of March 31, 1855 
20. Salem (Mass.) Gazette, April 3, 1855.—Clipping in ‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,”’ v. III, p. 80 
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whole party, one hundred and twenty in number, were perfectly disgusted with 
the pretensions and management of the Emigrant Aid Company, and the 
whole party advise their Eastern friends and neighbors, if they are going to 
Kansas, to go any way but under the direction of the Emigrant Aid Company, 
The letter is written at St. Louis, where the party arrived Sunday morning. 
When the party gets to St. Louis, all but ten dollars worth of the 
tickets are used up. No boat runs from St. Louis to Kansas for less fare than 
fifteen dollars, and Emigrants, who have the Emigrant Aid Company’s tickets 
have to pay five dollars additional from St. Louis to Kansas city.2! 


The letter was signed by only three of the party, and while it re- 
flected the opinion of many of the emigrants, there was nothing to 
do but make the best possible arrangements for reaching Kansas 
City. 

A letter by a woman member of the company describes what 
happened to a few of the emigrants. It is dated “Lawrence City, 
K. T., April 16, 1855”: 

Our party . . . was divided at . . . [St. Louis]. Our party, that is 
all of the Salem folks, and a few others, including Dr. Hunting, the agent, went 
on board the El Paso, by paying two dollars and a half; the others went in 
the Sam Cloon, at five dollars. We all regretted the division, for I tell you 
there were some fine people in our company. Well, those of us on the E. P. 
arrived in Kanzas City on Friday [April 6], about six o’clock, P.M., and the 
others early the next morning, and Saturday was spent in determining where 
to go. Most of them fixed on what is called the Osage country, and Joseph 
[?] thought he would go there too. I tried to persuade him to come to Law- 
rence, but he thought it would be for his interest to go some other way, and 
I do not know but that he was right, for, if he had come here, he would have 
had nothing to do at his trade, or at anything that I know of. The reason 
why the carpenters, and in fact almost every body else, are idle, is the want 
of material—there is no lumber. That old saw-mill, that was going to supply 
all the people with timber for their houses, is a perfect failure; it needs re- 
pairing every two or three days, in order to have it do any thing. If it was a 
good one, it would not half supply the demand. There are two more that will 
be in operation if they ever get here, but when that event will take place is 
uncertain, as the machinery is to be brought up on a steamer, and they can- 
not ply on the river until it rises. . . . 

There has been no rain here since last May or June. What do you think 
of that? The weather here is any thing but delightful. You must naturally 
suppose that it would be very dusty; well, so it is, and such winds as we have 
here you know nothing about. We do not have windy days, such as you have 
East, but it blows a perfect whirlwind for two or three days and nights, so 
that I can scarcely stand up when out of doors, and a cloud of dust fills your 
mouth and eyes. I never had any idea of dirt or dirty clothes, until my arrival 
here; and, for all the water we use, we have to go as far as from Randall 
street to foot of Buffum street. For washing, we can dip it out of a kind of 


21. The National Aegis, Worcester, April 11, 1855.—Clipping in ibid., p. 104. 
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pool; but, for drinking and making tea, we catch it as it oozes from the spring, 
which operation occupies usually about half an hour. There are two or three 
D first rate springs in the ravine. 


; We have hotter weather here in April than you have in July. . . . It is 
, said to be quite sickly in this place, and I should think it must be. E. has 
ep been quite sick with dysentery, or nearly that, but he is better now. . . . 
n He never waited to get rested after we got here, but went tramping off five or 
s six miles in the hot sun, then he and G. and D. went up to work on the house, 

and he got sick. . . . They have all gone up to finish the house, and we 


expect to move up tomorrow. Then I shall be lonesome enough—no neighbor 
within half a mile. I do not have any neighbors here; I have seen but two or 


D three women to speak with since I came here. 
S Everything here is enormously high, and half the time you cannot get what 
you want at all. The difficulty of getting goods brought up from Kanzas City, 
t and the high price for freight, makes every thing as high, and some things 
nearly double, what they are East—among them are corn-meal, sugar, molasses, 
. salt, spices of all kinds, &e. White beans are ten cents per pound, or six dol- 
lars a bushel, and not to be had at that; milk, ten cents a quart; and I have 
S not seen a bit of butter since I came into the territory. ‘ 
t I have something of a family, eight in number, which is rather more than 
n I care about, and more than I can take care of this hot weather. We have 
u but one room, in which we all eat, drink, and sleep, and that is not as large as 
P. your kitchen, and has got four chests, two trunks, a cook stove, an apology 
e for a table, half a dozen bags, three or four stools, &c. So you see I have not 
e a great deal of elbow room. Up on the farm it will be rather better. : 
h And now, dear sisters, good bye; you cannot remember me as I do you, for 
lo you are in your pleasant homes, and I am a stranger in a strange land, while 
d } every thing around you and your distant home wears a charm.?? 
: The Salem Gazette states that the writer of the above letter is 
t “the wife of one of our Salem mechanics.” It seems quite certain 
y that she was Mrs. Edward S. Buffum. 
The “Osage country” to which she refers was the region in and 
a around Osawatomie.** Quite a number of the Third Spring Party 
. settled in that vicinity. The letter of an unidentified member of 
; the company dated “Osowatomie, K. T., April 15,” gives some in- 
formation on the settlement: 
k On our arrival at . . . [Kansas City], we immediately formed a 
y small party, consisting of four gentlemen and a lady and her child from Salem, 
e and a gentleman and his sister from the State of Maine; and, having pur- 
e chased a quantity of provisions, cooking utensils, and tools, we started for 
0 Osowatomie, K. T., situated about fifty miles from Kanzas City, in a south- 
Ir erly direction, where we arrived, after a very hard and laborious journey, on 
al Thursday, April 12th. Osowatomie is a beautiful location, on the banks of the 
ll Osage river, with a rich fertile soil, and plenty of timber land. Considering 
| 


22. Salem (Mass.) Gazette, June 5, 1855.—Ibid., v. 1V, pp. 140, 141. 


23. Osawatomie was founded in October, 1854, by Orville C. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y 
In the spring of 1855 Samuel Geer opened the first store. 
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the short time which has elapsed since its settlement, (eight months,) it is in 
a very flourishing condition—having many houses, a store where can be found 
all kinds of goods, calicoes and hard-ware, (for which we have to pay high 
prices). We have also a stage running between this place and Kanzas City. 
They are building a ferry boat for the river; and there is to be a saw mill put 
up in the summer. There has been no rain to speak of since last June; and 
if it does not rain soon there will be a poor crop. The nights are chilly and 
the wind blows continually. We go out gunning every day, game being very 
plenty; some of our party saw two deers yesterday. We have not seen any 
Indians since we have been in the place; but they have been living here all 
winter. We come across their wigwams in the woods occasionally, built of 
bark. The first death that has occurred here since the settlement was that of 
a child, aged two years. Not having any boards to make a coffin, they manu- 
factured one from a shoe box. We are encamped in our tents at present, but 
shall build cabins as soon as we get a location to suit us, most of the land 
having been taken up before we arrived here. This letter is written on a tub 
turned bottom up, under a large oak tree, beside the river. We take our 
meals from off a trunk while sitting upon the ground. Wages are $1.25 a day, 
and found—poor living at that. Ploughing has not yet been commenced.24 


Tue FourtH Sprinc Party or 1855 


(Departed from Boston on April 3; Rev. Richard Knight, of Holyoke, Mass 
conductor.) 


NAME. Occupation. Residence Remarks 
ttAbbey, George M Belchertown, Mass 
ttAldrich, Hiram Monson, Mass 
*ttAllen, Henry R Trader Chicopee, Mass 
*+tAthearn, Caleb F Farmer. . W. Tisbury, Mass 
*+tAthearn, Charles G Farmer | W. Tisbury, Mass Died in Hampden in 1855. 
ttBeckford, Jacob O | Salem, Mass 
*+{Blaisde!l, William, Jr Machinist Chicopee, Mass 


ttBliss, Harvey, Jr Monson, Mass Secretary of the Hampden 


County Colony. 


*ttChapin, James. Farmer Sturbridge, Mass Died in Hampden in 1855 
*ttChapin, Joseph C Trader W. Springfield, Mass 
*ttChapin, Joseph L | Printer ..| Palmer, Mass | Died in Hampden in 1855 
* Chapin, Mrs. Joseph L atin Palmer, Mass 
* Chase, Caleb B | Carpenter 
* Chatterton, Edwin S | Farmer Aeworth, N. H 
*ttChurch, F. B Farmer Middlefield, Mass 
*ttChurch, George H | Carpenter | Chicopee, Mass 
*ttClark, Joseph A. D Carpenter Pomfret, Vt 
[Clarke, Sylvester H.] | Clyde, N. Y Not on roster; Clarke in his 


reminiscences says he came 
with this party. 





24. Published in the Esser County Mercury, Salem, Mass., May 4, 1855.—Clipping in 
‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. III, p. 238. 
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Tue Fourth Spring Party or 1855—Continued 








Name. 





* Crowell, Calvin 
* Crowell, Hiram 


*ttCurrier, L.G... 


ttCrocker, Nathan F 


*tt{Dagenkalb, Charles 


*t Denecke, Theodore 


*ttEaton, William J... 


ttEla,** W. A.. 
Ela, Mrs. Almira 


ttEla, William Henry 


Ela, George A 


Evans, James M 
* Ewer, Edward W 
* Foss, Stephen 
* Goss, R.G 
*ttGrant, Charles H 
* Gross, Charles 


Grout, Austin 


*t Haley, Daniel 


ttHarrington, Andrew 
Harrington, Mrs. Andrew 


Harrington, Lydia 


Harrington, Susan 


| 
| 


Occupation. Residence. 
Westfield, Mass 
Farmer Sandwich, Mass 
| Carpenter Sandwich, Mass 
Mechanic Chicopee, Mass 
Farmer Palmer, Mass 
Tailor Palmer, Mass. 
E. Longmeadow, Mass 
Monson, Mass 
Monson, Mass 
| Monson, Mass 
Monson, Mass 
| 
Farmer Sanbornton, N. H 
Farmer Sandwich, Mass 
| Farmer | Northfield, N. H 
| Baker | Salem, Mass 
Millwright Springfield, Mass 


ttHarrington, Ebenezer H 


ttHarrington, Stephen R 


Harrington, Rowena 


Harrington, Rosetta 


*t Hart, David D 
*ttHart, John B 
*ttHart, John G 
ttHills, Alberto 
ttHills, E. F 
*ttHolland, W. J 
Hopper, (John? 
*ttKnight, Richard 


* Knight, Mrs. Marianne 
* Knight, Robert Charles 





Carpenter 
Farmer 


Farmer 


Woolen worker 
Woolen worker 


Woolen worker 


Minister 





25. The Ela family joined this party in St. Louis. 


in advance. 





Duxbury, Mass 


Aeworth, N. H 


Brimfield, Mass 


| Salem, N. Y 


Salem, N. Y 
Salem, N. Y 


Salem, N 


Y 
Salem, N. Y 
Y 


Salem, N 


Salem, N. Y 

Salem, N. Y 
Willimansett, Mass 
Willimansett, Mass 
Willimansett, Mass 
Wayne, Pa 
Wayne, Pa 


Belchertown, Mass 
Holyoke, Mass 


Holyoke, Mass 
Holyoke, Mass 


Remarks. 


| President of the Hampden County 


Colony. Mrs. Ela died in 
March, 1866. Mr. Ela re- 
moved to Emporia in August, 
1866. 


Elder son of W. A. Ela; served in 


Fifth Kansas cavalry in Civil 


War 

Younger son of W. A. Ela; killed 
in Baxter Springs massacre 
October 6, 1863 


Died in Hampden in 1856 

Died in Hampden in 1862 

Married T. Proctor of the 
Hampden County Colony 

Married Levi P. Heddens 

Later moved to Leavenworth; 
died before 1868 

Became major in Fifth Kansas 
cavalry; later moved to Wash 
ington, D. C 

Married William Vandever in 
April, 1867 


Missionary; removed to Law- 
rence in October, 1855: re- 
turned East in 1856. Mrs 
Knight and son died on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1856, in Lawrence 


They had left Massachusetts one week 
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*t Knowlton, Orealus 


*ttKnowlton, Phineas. . 
* Ladd, Carleton 
* Ladd, Samuel G 


ttLaw, George 
Law, Mrs. George 


* Linnell, Edmund 
* Lock, Luther 


*ttLombard, Roswell 


* Lyon, Dennis 


* Matheson, Duncan 
* Matheson, Mrs. Margerite. 


*ttMellen, John R 
ttMerrick, George F 

* Merriss, John.... 

* Merriss, Mrs. John 
* Merriss, — — 

* Merriss, — — 


* Moore, Joseph M 


ttMorse, Charles 
{and family?] 


*ttMorse, Chauncey 
{and family?) 

*ttMorse, Lincoln 
*ttMorse, Lucius 
* Palmer, George W 
* Palmer, James M 
ttPease, B. F{ranklin] 
*ttPeasley, John 
tPepper, Stephen P 
Pepper, Mrs. Stephen P 
Pepper, Sarah F 
Pepper, Stephen G 
Pettengil, Charles R 
Pettengil, Mrs. Jane 
Pettengil, - 

Pettengil, 
*ttPierce, John R 
* Pierce, Mrs. John R 
* Pierce, — — 
*ttPorter, Elijah 
ttPratt, H. O 


ttProctor, Levi A 


Mason . 


Farmer 


Operative 


Sailor 


Farmer 


Druggist 


Watchman 


| Handle maker. 


Farmer 


Farmer 


Handle maker. 


Butcher 


| Farmer 


..| Farmer 


Stonecutter 


Farmer 


Editor 


| Springfield, Mass. . 
Lowell, Mass. . 


Lowell, Mass. . 


Milford, Mass 
Milford, Mass 


| Orleans, Mass 


Bethel, Maine 


Springfield, Mass 


| Lawrence, Mass. . . 


| Providence, R. 


Natick, Mass 
Natick, Mass. . 


Lowell, Mass. . 
Palmer, Mass 
Providence, R. 


Providence, R. 
Providence, R. 


Se 


Canterbury, N. H 


Auburn, Mass. . 
Warren, Mass 


Southbridge, Mass 


Warren, Mass 


| Sutton, N. H 


Sanbornton, N. H 


| Chicopee, Mass. . . 


| 
| E. Longmeadow, Mass 


Brimfield, Mass 


| Brimfield, Mass 








Brimfield, Mass. 
Brimfield, Mass 


Springfield, Mass. . 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Mass 
Barre, Mass. . . 
Barre, Mass. . 
Barre, Mass... . 
Westfield, Mass 
Wales, Mass 


Union, Pa 





Died at Waukegan, Ill., on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1857. 


Treasurer of the Hampden 
County Colony; returned to 
Massachusetts in 1855 or 1856. 


Remained in Coffey county, 
moving to Burlington after 
nine years on a farm. 


Mr. Morse died in Hampden in 


1856 and his family returned 
to Massachusetts 


Died in Hampden Aug. 14, 1855 
Died in Burlington in 1860. 


Daughter. 


Returned Bast in 1855. 
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Tue Fourtn Serine Party or 1855—Concluded 








Name. Occupation. Residence. Remarks 

ttProctor, Thomas Y | Union, Pa 

ttReynolds, Henry |W. Springfield, Mass 

*ttRice, Luther, Jr Mechanic | Greenfield, Mass. . 

ttRichards, Loomis Springfield, Mass 

t}Richards, William Massachusetts -— 7 East in winter of 1855- 

* Richardson, B. 8 

* Richardson, Mrs. B.S 

* Richardson, — — 

* Robertson, Joseph L Farmer | Northfield, N. H 

*ttSampson, Amasa B Farmer Springfield, Mass 

* Saunders, Charles R. P Carpenter Salem, Mass 

* Saunders, Mrs. Harriet C. Salem, Mass 

* Saunders, Mrs. Martha E. | Salem, Mass 

*t{Seiders, David W Lawyer Waldoborough, Maine. 

* Smith, Burdit F Trader Westfield, Mass 

*t?Smith, Luther C Farmer Willimansett, Mass Died in Hampden in 1855. 

ttSmith, Silas | Springfield, Mass Died in Hampden in 1855. 

t Stevens, A. G | Chicopee, Mass 

* Tacher, J | E. Brookfield, Mass 

* Vickeray, Nath. Wheelwright Boston, Mass 

*t Warner, Lemuel F | Chicopee, Mass 

ttWetherbee, Joseph B. . | Warren, Mass **Wetherby?” Remained in 
Wetherbee, Mrs. Mary | Warren, Mass Kansas; settled on farm south 
Wetherbee, George Warren, Mass of present Burlington. 


Wetherbee, Albert Warren, Mass 


* Whitcomb, Isaac C Trader Boston, Mass 

ttWhittacre, Benjamin E Pontiac, Mich 
| 

* [Wilder?], B. M Clerk | 





Chief sources used in compiling this list: (1) a roster labeled “4th party Ap 3.” in a 
record book among the Emigrant Aid Company papers, MSS. division, Kansas State Historical 
Society; (2) Elijah Porter's list of the names of members of the Hampden colony on the 
Neosho, Kansas territory, who were present and drew lots on the first of May, 1855, in “Coffey 
County Clippings,” v. I, pp. 1, 2, Library, Kansas State Historical Society; a similar list 
in a “History of Coffey County,”’ in The Kansas Patriot, Burlington, issue of May 30, 1868 
The manuscript list is incomplete (containing only about 95 names). To it have been added 
names of members of the Hampden County Colony known to have arrived with the first 
group. Of the Fourth Spring Party of 1855, some seventy or eighty were Hampden County 
Colony members. 


* Name appears on MS. roster. 
+ Name appears on Porter’s list (see above note). 
¢ Name appears on list in “History of Coffey County” (see above note). 
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The following advertisement appeared in the late March and early 
April, 1855, issues of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican: 

Kanzas—The Hampden County Colony for Kanzas will leave the Spring- 
field Depot Tuesday, April 3d, at 6 o’clock p.m., on the arrival of a party 
from Boston. Rev. Richard Knight of Holyoke will accompany the train as 
the Agent of the N. E. Aid Company. 

It will be necessary for the members of the company to pay into the 
treasury before Monday night the amount of their fare, which will be $37 to 
Kanzas City, provided the water in the Missouri river should not remain as 
low as at present. If it should the fare will be a trifle more. The members 
of the Colony are requested to spread the above information. 

Harvey Buss, Jr., Sec. and Treas’r.26 


On the afternoon of April 3 the Fourth Emigrant Aid Company 
Party started from Boston. At that time there were in the group 
92 men, 12 women and 11 children—a total of 115 individuals.27 On 
reaching Springfield a few hours later they were joined by some 
fifty members of the Hampden County Colony and by the Rev. 
Richard Knight who was to act as guide for the whole group. 

Although there were many in the Fourth Party who did not belong 
to the Hampden colony there is little known concerning them. The 
account which follows is devoted exclusively to the founders of 
Hampden settlement in present Coffey county. 

The emigrants reached St. Louis on April 7. The letter of Joseph 
C. Chapin, dated “Camp Knight, near Westport, Mo., April 16, 
1855,” describes the journey to Kansas City and the arrangements 
decided upon there: 

After parting with our friends at Springfield, we found but little to 
interest until our safe arrival at St. Louis. There we found the elegant steamer 
Cataract, Capt Welton, waiting our arrival. We immediately embarked, and 
were soon on our winding way up the Missouri. Although the water was ex- 
ceedingly low, and we often encountered snags and sand bars, we made the 
passage in four days to Kanzas City. On our arrival there we were at once 
introduced to the society’s agent, Mr Pomeroy. In him we found the gentle- 
man and scholar. A meeting was immediately called and Mr P. addressed a 
few words of encouragement, and directed us to proceed immediately to the 

26. Clipping in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,”’ v. III, p. 76. The Hampden County Colony was 
organized at Springfield, Mass., on March 6, 1855. W. A. Ela is credited as being the origi 
nator of the plan. The officers selected were: W. A. Ela, Monson, president; N. F. Crocker, 
Westfield, vice-president; Harvey Bliss, Jr., Springfield, secretary; Roswell Lombard, Spring- 
field, treasurer. A second meeting was held March 16 to complete arrangements and adopt 
regulations. They laid plans for a city two miles square with “lots” of 160 acres—the loca 
tion to be determined after the colony reached Kansas territory. It was specified that the 
drawing of lots should take place in the territory on May 1. They also organized a Con 
gregational church and petitioned the American Home Missionary Society to send the Rev 
Richard Knight with the colony. (Knight gave up his pastorate of the Congregational 
church in Holyoke and came with the Hampden group to Kansas.) The most completé 
account of the Hampden colony is to be found in The Kansas Patriot, Burlington, issues of 
May 23-June 27, 1868. 

27 


27. “‘Trustees’ Records,’’ v. I, p. 100.—Meeting of April 7, 1855. Some were members 
of the Hampden colony. 
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Neosho river about 100 miles south-east of Kanzas City, as being the most 
eligible, and promising portion of this fair country. On this river there is 
abundant wood, and the water is good; and what is of more importance, and 
what will prove of unbounded wealth to this association, is the fact, that at 
this point there is a superior and a continual water power,—sufficient for the 
purposes of this part of the country for many years to come. This section of 
land was owned by a gentleman in Westport, Mo., who now presents it to this 
colony. This we consider a great prize, a valuable gift—for which we feel 
under the greatest obligations. 

We have many of us left our families—others have friends in Hampden 
county, who only wait our success, before joining us on the Neosho. To our 
friends we say, “let nothing daunt you.” . . . We passed the Sabbath in 
view of the Kanzas territory. This afternoon we pass into it. We are now 
well prepared. We have purchased nine yokes of oxen, two spans of horses, 
five wagons, plows, provisions, seed, cows, &c. . . 78 

The company had arrived at Kansas City on Wednesday, April 11. 
They spent the next few days in camp at Westport, purchasing 
teams and supplies, and set out on Monday, the sixteenth, for the 
Neosho river. After traveling as far as the Sac & Fox Indian 
agency, the Hampden colony members sent a committee on ahead 
to select the exact location for their settlement. The site was chosen 
on April 25, and the succeeding day the colony arrived at its new 
home.”® 

The pioneers were at first very favorably impressed with the Neo- 
sho river country. Wrote George H. Church on April 29: 

It is the pleasantest place I was ever in; the land is hilly enough to suit 
any one; the grass is up about six inches; wild geese, ducks, turkies, cranes 
and deer are plenty, and we have great fun fishing. 

We have . . . commenced laying out our city about a mile and a half 
from the river, on a hill sixty feet above the flat. . . 3° 

And another member of the Hampden colony, Elijah Porter, 
wrote: 

We have chosen a location about 100 miles from the border of civilization, 
in one of the fairest situations in the world, and are proceeding to lay out a 
township six miles square, with a city ome mile square in the center. In the 
center of this territory of six miles, is a high hill, beautifully rounded off, on 
which we design to erect our city hall, schools and churches, in the good time 
coming 31 

On May 1 the drawing of lots took place as scheduled. According 
to Elijah Porter there were 61 men of the colony present and taking 


28. Published in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, April 28, 1855.—Clipping in “‘Webb 
Scrapbooks,” v. III, p. 192. 

29. Hampden was located in sec. 24 of T. 21 S., R. 15 E., across the river and about a 
mile east of present Burlington. 

80. Clipping from unidentified newspaper in ‘“‘Kansas Territorial Clippings,” v. I, p. 234, 
Library, Kansas State Historical Society. 

31. Ibid., pp. 234, 235. 
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part in the proceedings. In addition Samuel C. Pomeroy and his 

brother-in-law Willis E. Gaylord drew lots by proxy. An error was 

found in the first drawing, and on the following day the procedure 

was begun all over again. This caused some dissatisfaction as a 

number who had secured good land on the first day were not so lucky 

in the second drawing. “As soon as the lots had been staked out 
,»’ wrote Porter, 


we commenced the art of plowing, which did not seem to work remarkably 
well. The first day both plows were broken, and thrown aside for the present, 
as useless. After sundry means had been resorted to to mend the broken 
plows and hunt up the oxen, they began the “work” again, and finally be- 
came so expert in the business, that three men, five yoke of oxen, one pair 
of wagon wheels, and one mammoth plow, could turn over, “all told,” one 
acre of the turf in a day. The roots of the grass made a complete net work 
as hard as adamant, and the corn must be planted in holes made by “sharp 
sticks.” Whether the corn will ever grow in such a hard soil, is to me a ques- 
tion to be decided next fall. . . 32 


It was not long before the early enthusiasm of a number of the 
Hampden colony settlers had disappeared. Among those who soon 
became discouraged was Elijah Porter who wrote the following letter 
from Boonville, Mo., May 15, 1855, on his way back East: 

You will see from the date of my letter, that I am on my way home.’ [ 
left the Hampden Colony on Wednesday last, and am now on board the 
steamer Edinburg bound for St. Louis, Mo., where I shall arrive if prospered 
on the 19th inst. To tell a long story in a few words, I have seen enough to 
convince me that Kansas is a humbug. . . . Yet to those who are still 
thinking of emigrating I can say that there is any quantity of prairie land 
here, which can be had at $1.25 an acre; but there is no wood on much of 
the land, and little or no water, and, except in the region of the Neosho, 
there is very little prospect of the country ever filling up. . . . Were the 
country supplied with wood and water, it might soon become a State of which 
all would be proud. The Colony at Hampden has laid out a handsome paper 
city, and also a township six miles square, and that is about all I can say 
about it. Here is a little timber, a decent stream of water, and a town of 
some seventy-five persons in all, with little cash among them, and a small 
quantity of edibles, with a market only one hundred miles off. Should there 
be a fruitful season, there may be enough raised to last the people next winter, 
but as it takes some five stout yoke of oxen to plow the sod, there are few 
who will get in more than from five to six acres of corn this spring, in con- 
sequence of the want of teams. 

There has been only one rain for a year past, and the water stands in 
puddles, covered with a filthy green scum, and I passed one place yesterday 
where twenty persons had died of the cholera in five days, and eight lay in 

32. Clipping from unidentified newspaper in ‘Coffey County Clippings,” v. I, pp. 1-3, 
Library, Kansas State Historical Society. 

33. Five other men of the Hampden colony left with Elijah Porter.—Ibid., p. 8. 
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one church at the same time awaiting burial. This must be a sickly country, 
and instead of my health improving, it is no better than when I left home. The 
ground in Kansas is all baked so hard that it is next to impossible to plow 
it, and there will be very little raised this year. All kinds of provisions are 
extremely dear; flour will be from 15 to 18 dollars a barrel; cheese is 30 cents 
a pound; beans 3 1-2 dollars a bushel; butter I have not tasted for days and 
weeks; and the water is hard and has an unpleasant odor. . . 34 


Porter’s letter gave an exaggerated picture of conditions in the 
Hampden colony. Until late in the summer the settlement was 
fairly prosperous and the pioneers busily engaged in establishing 
homes and raising crops. The Rev. Richard Knight wrote to a 
friend on June 12: 


Rev. Asa Bullard—Dear Brother—You may probably have heard of my 
flight to Kanzas. I gave up my charge at Holyoke to accompany the Hamp- 
den County Colony, as their Pastor. My family are with me, and so far we 
have not regretted the step, although we have had to endure considerable 
privation and inconvenience, believing that we are in the path of duty. We 
have dwelt in a cotton tent for six weeks, exposed to all weather, and some- 
times entirely drenched with rain; but the Lord has been gracious to us. We 
have none of us taken any cold. Mrs. K., especially, has not enjoyed such 
good health for many years. 

Our Colony has located in a most beautiful country, on the banks of the 
Neosho (clear water) the second river in Kanzas. We are about 80 miles south 
of Lawrence; and from the beauty of our situation, and its probable com- 
mercial advantages, we anticipate a rapid growth. Already we have quite a 
population,—about 150. And when the families of many now here, come out 
in the fall, we shall have quite a community. Our congregations are good. 
We meet in a beautiful grove. I have a pulpit of wood between two very 
large oak trees. . . . There too, assembles a Sabbath school; and from 40 


to 60 children and adults weekly study the sacred oracles. . . 35 


On July 16 the Springfield (Mass.) Republican published the fol- 
lowing article on the Hampden colony in Kansas: 


L. G. Currier of Chicopee, who has returned temporarily from Hampden in 
Kanzas, brings us letters to July 2d, and gives an encouraging account of our 
colony. The Hampden company have established a “union store,” and run a 
team weekly to Kanzas city, Mo., for supplies and for conveyance of pas- 
sengers, and have considerable trade with the settlers located around them. 
They have over a hundred acres under cultivation, and the corn was looking 
finely. They have 31 cows and 17 yokes of oxen. There is coal within the city 
limits that burns freely, plenty of excellent building stone and no lack of 
timber, but very great need of a saw-mill, which we trust they will not be 
allowed to need much longer. 

For the future they contemplate establishing a trading depot on the Santa 
Fe road, where they can dispose of their produce, unless they succeed, as they 


34. Clipping from The National Aegis, Worcester, Mass., June 6, 1855, in “‘Webb Scrap- 
books,” v. IV, pp. 141, 142. 


85. Clipping from The Puritan Recorder, Boston, July 19, 1855, in tbid., p. 249 
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hope, in changing the route of a portion of the road, so as to bring it through 
Hampden. They also propose, as soon as the saw-mill arrives, to manufacture 
Santa Fe waggons, 2000 of which are annually brought from St Louis and sold 
at Kanzas city. They have all the materials except iron at Hampden, and 
can undersell the St Louis manufacturers, if necessary, and still make a hand- 
some business out of the manufacture. 

Our correspondents express some indignation at the accounts given of their 
condition in the letters of Mr. Porter of Westfield. They wish it understood 
that his gloomy representations have not been, and are not likely to be, in 
any respect true. . . 36 

From May through July the Hampden colony thrived. In late 
August almost every person in the community was stricken with 
ague. The effect of this malarial fever was demoralizing. All the 
settlers were ill at the same time and helpless to care for themselves 
or their neighbors. Five or six members of the colony died. Many 
who had withstood all the other pioneer hardships with fortitude 
were now frightened into returning East. The Hampden colony was 
soon much reduced in numbers. 

But the settlement continued in spite of this serious setback. On 
November 14, 1855, a steam sawmill purchased by the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company was delivered at Hampden. It was never 
set up, chiefly because of the border troubles of 1856. There was 
little development of the settlement in 1856. On December 18, 1856, 
W. A. Ela, of the original Hampden colony wrote: “Out of the one 
hundred men, women and children who came here one year ago last 
April, thirty only remain.” ** 

Other settlers came into the community gradually and the affairs 
of the Hampden colonists became merged with those of their neigh- 
bors. With the establishment early in 1857 of the town of Burling- 
ton across the river Hampden suffered a further decline and lost its 
identity as a settlement. Harrison Kelley writing an historical ad- 
dress on Coffey county in 1876 had this to say about the Hampden 
colony: “There remains of this colony now in the county living, 
Stephen Pepper, Charles Morse and family, Henry W. Ela, J. B. 
Wetherbee and two or three female members of the family of 
Stephen Harrington.” ** 

36. Clipping from the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, July 16, 1855, in ibid., p. 226. 


37. Letter in Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, January 10, 1857. 


38. eet Harrison, A Centennial Oration; Historical Address on Coffey County, Kan- 
eae! . . (Burlington Weekly Patriot Book and Job Office, 1876). 
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Tue Firry Sprinec Party or 1855 


(Departed from Boston on April 10; Ferdinand Fuller, of Lawrence, K. T., 
conductor.) 











Name. | Occupation. | Residence. Remarks. 
Sie BMG. 0.2. 0c00800. Southampton, Mass... .. | 
Bacon, Calvin H.... awe | Chairmaker 8. Gardner, Mass... ... | 
Bailey, Paul E.... Carpenter ...| E. Boston, Mass... .....| 
Bassett, William. . . Amherst, Mass 
Brown, Charles. . , | 
Corbin, 8. B... | Worcester, Mass 
Cowee, George L | Painter | 8. Gardner, Mass 
Daggett, Charles. . Carpenter 8. Weymouth, Mass. . 
Damon, Zacharia Phillipston, Mass 
Dennett, Alfred H Carpenter | Amesworth, Mass. . 
Dexter, Stephen | Carpenter . E. Corinth, Maine Left company at Lexington, Mo., 
Dockum, Charles | Farmer Poland, Maine penne - — 
Drummer, John A | | Keene, N. H.... 
Fiske, Verry.. | Southbridge, Mass 
Foster, Charles A... Attorney | Springfield, Mass Settled in Osawatomie. 
Foster, Mrs. Elizabeth Springfield, Mass ae 
Foster, Mrs. Lucretia Springfield, Mass Mother of Charles A. Foster. 
Fuller, James... . Lebanon, Conn 
Gaskill, Thomas Engineer Roxbury, Mass 
Gray, William Carpenter. | Manchester, Mass 
Grimes, David | Farmer 


Grimes, N. E 

Hale, James O 
Hastings, Henry 
Hayward, Stevens. . 
Hersey, Henry F.. 
Higgins, Leonard. . 
Josselyn, Ozen..... 
Josselyn, Maria. . . 
Josselyn, Melissa. . . 
Josselyn, Robert. . . 
Kent, Proctor 


Killam, Francis. . . 


Killam, Mrs. Francis 


Killam, George F. A 


Killam, Mrs. George F. A 


Knight, Samuel J 


Liniker, Mrs. Harriet 


Loring, Isaiah W.. . 


Bridge builder 
Teacher 


Shoemaker 


Carpenter 


Carpenter 


Carpenter 


Tin worker 


Springfield, Vt. . 


Springfield, Vt 
Temple, N. H 


Worcester, Mass 


Marlborough, Mass 


Hingham, Mass 
W. Boylston, Mass 
Quincy, Mass. . . 


Quincy, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass 


Quincy, Mass. . cae 


| Pembroke, N. H 


Pembroke, N. H. . 


Pembroke, N. H 
Pembroke, N. H. 


Williamsburg, Mass 
Groveland, Mass 
Hingham, Mass 


Joined the Hampden colony. 
20 years old. 
15 years old. 
12 years old. 





| Settled in, or near Lawrence 


Settled in, or near Lawrence. 





Millett, John 
Millett, Nath. 
Mirick, Moses H 
Newhell, Daniel F 
Newton, Charles W 
Nights, B 

O'Brien, John 
Paddock, C. F 
Parker, E. W 
Parker, George W 
Peckham, William H 
Perrin, P. R 
Phillips, James D 


Phillips, John 
Phillips, Mrs. John 


Preble, A. H 
Reed, Josiah M 
Ricker, Noah 
Ricker, William 
Rising, George 
Robinson, H. J 
Rogers, George W 
Shaw, H. C 
Simpson, Joseph 


Sims, Aaron 
Sims, Mrs. Aaron 


Sims, Mrs. Abigail 
Stone, Henry, Jr 
Tay, P.B 

Taylor, George..... 
Tripp, Warren. 
Turner, Hartwel! F 
White, Asa S 
White, Mrs. Asa S 
White, — 

White, 

White, — 

White, — — 
Whitney, Augustus 
Whitney, Sophia S 


Wilcox, William 
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Tue Firtn SPRING 


Occupation. 


Cordwainer 


Party oF 1855—Concluded 


Residence 


Princeton, Mass 


Southbridge, Mass 


| N. Reading, Mass 


Holden, Mass 


Painter 


Jeweler 


Worcester, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


| Providence, R. I 


| Montpelier, Vt 


Trader 


Boston, Mass 


| Boston, Mass 


| Boston, Mass 


Paper business 


Joiner 


Farmer 


Farmer 


Cordwainer 


| Carpenter. . 


Farmer 


Mason 
Teamster 


| Carpenter 


| Boston, Mass 


| Casco, Maine 


| Keene, N. H 


Boylston, Mass 


| E. Corinth, Maine 


N. Reading, Mass. . 


N. Reading, Mass 
N. Reading, Mass 
Manchester, Mass 


E. Corinth, Maine 


N. Bedford, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


Keene, N. 


| Keene, N. 


| Keene, N. 


H 
H 
Keene, N. H 
H 
Keene, N. H 


| Keene, N. H 


Worcester, Mass 


Worcester, Mass 


Remarks. 


**Knight?” 


12 years old. 


Settled near Osawatomie. 


Mother of Aaron Sims. 
| 


Joined Hampden colony. 
Settled near Osawatomie. 


9 years old. 

6 years old. 

Under 4 years. 
.| Under 4 years. 





Chief sources used in compiling this list: 
“List of persons composing the 5th party for Kanzas, 
division, Kansas Stete Historical Society. 


“5th Party” in a record book, and MS. headed 
in Emigrant Aid Collection, MSS. 
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The Fifth Spring Party of 1855 left for Kansas on April 10 under 
the charge of Ferdinand Fuller,3® member of the pioneer party of 
1854 and one of the founders of Lawrence. At the Fitchburg depot 
in Boston, before departing, the emigrants and their friends sang 
Lucy Larcom’s prize Kansas song and an original song “Stand By 
the Right,” written by J. R. Orton. There were in the company ai 
that time 62 men, 12 women and six children—a total of 80 indi- 
viduals.*° 

The Daily Spy, Worcester, Mass., on April 11, published this item: 

The following named persons left this city yesterday for Kanzas by the 
Fitchburg train; at which place they were to join the main party from Boston, 
viz: E. W. Parker, Sophia S. Whitney, William Wilcox and 8. B. Corbin, 
Henry Hastings of Worcester, Leonard Higgins, West Boy!ston, Zacharia 
Damon, Phillipston, Samuel J. Knight, Williamsburg, Moses H. Mirick, Prince- 
ton, James Fuller, Lebanon, Ct., C. F. Paddock, Holden, H. C. Shaw, Boylston, 
Verry Fiske and Daniel F. Newhell, Southbridge.” 41 

At Buffalo, N. Y., the company took the South Lake Shore rail- 
road. Their journey as far as St. Louis seems to have been unevent- 
ful. The exact date of their arrival in that city is unknown. They 
left for Kansas City on the steamboat Australia on April 18. Some 
distance up the river, near Lexington, Mo., she went aground and 
remained so for two or three days. The Australia carried a heavy 
load of passengers including some 250 U.S. troops who were crowded 
below deck in unhealthful quarters. The weather was unseasonably 
warm and conditions on the boat were not improved by the heat. 
Cholera broke out on board and there were a number of deaths. 
Sixteen of the emigrants in the Fifth Party were said to have died 
of cholera on the Australia.*? Discouraged, or frightened, many of 
the passengers left the boat while it was aground. According to one 
of the Emigrant Aid Party some of the company, giving up the idea 
of going on to Kansas, had decided to settle in lowa or Wisconsin. 

There is little additional information to be found concerning the 
Fifth Party. Samuel C. Pomeroy, writing on May 4 to the New 

39. Fuller's family may have been in this party, also. The Herald of Freedom, Law- 


rence, May 5, 1855, in an item concerning the Fifth Party stated Mr. Fuller . lost 
a child while on his passage up the | Missouri] river.” 

40. ‘“‘Trustees’ Records,” v. 1, pp. 107, 108.—Meeting of April 14, 1855 

41. Clipping in ‘“‘Webb Scrapbooks,”’ v. III, p. 104 

42. “‘Kanzas Emicrant Returnep. Deacon Stephen Dexter, of East Corinth, who, with 
Joseph Simpson and Mr. P. B. Tay of the same town, recently left home for Kanzas re- 
turned to this city yesterday on his way home. The boat in which he was, grounded near 
Lexington on the Missouri river, and sixteen of the company of Kanzas emigrants on board, 
dying of cholera, he became discouraged. Joseph Simpson was robbed of all his money at 
St. Louis, but with Mr. Tay, kept on their way to the promised land.’’—Clipping in ibid., 
p. 239; see, also, ibid., v. IV, p. 22. 


headed 
, MSS. 
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England Emigrant Aid Company, stated that the Fifth Party had 
located sixty miles southwest on Pottawatomie creek, twenty miles 
above Osawatomie.** 

On July 15 Asa S. White of this company wrote the following 
letter from Osawatomie: 


‘ You will expect me to write something about the country, but I 
will not attempt, as others more able have described its beauty, its rich soil 
and lovely climate, which so far as I have seen and experienced I can fully 
endorse. But those who come here must come expecting to find a new 
country, one entirely destitute of most of the conveniences of old settlements. 

We think false inducements have been held out to mechanics and to 
those who come here merely to get employment. Wages are lower here than 
at the east, and mechanical business will not be very brisk till there is more 
material to work with. We have no saw mill in this section of the territory 
yet, but expect one will be put in operation in the fall. . . . The city of 
Ossawattamie is not a very large or fast-growing place, though perhaps it has 
grown as fast as could have been expected under the circumstances, but little 
was done toward building till the past spring. The dwellings are mostly built 
of logs. There is one large framed building which is occupied for a store. Two 
other stores are soon to be opened. A hotel and several more dwelling houses 
are soon to be built. The city is laid out within the forks of the Osage, be- 
tween the branches of the Meridezene [Marais des Cygnes] and the Pottawa- 
tamie, and is fifty miles southwest from Kansas [City], Mo., and about the 
same distance from Lawrence, K. T. The claims are nearly all taken up in 
the vicinity of the city. We have meetings here every Sabbath and a good 
supply of preachers, but have no meeting house. . . . Most of the settlers 
here are from the free States, yet many of them do not attend public worship 
on the Sabbath, they seek only the treasures of earth. When I came here I 
found the timber claims nearly all taken up and not wishing to go farther I 
bought one within one mile of what we term the city. I am much pleased 
with my claim—there were some improvements on it which I have found very 
convenient. 

Our journey out here was long and tedious, and my family were worn out 
with fatigue—Since we came here two of our children have gone to that 
country from whence none return. This has been a great bereavement to us, 
and we sometimes fear that our long and wearisome journey hurried them 
away. . . . You may desire to know my opinion in relation to the political 
future of the territory. If the people could be left to themselves and have 
the privilege of doing their own voting, it certainly would be a free State. 
We met with many threats while passing thro’ Missouri, and our lives may 
have been in danger, but I trust the threats of the Missourians will never be 


executed. Many, however, were frightened back after getting as far as Kan- 
sas.44 


483. ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. I, p. 128.—Meeting of May 12, 1855. 


44. Published in the New Hampshire Sentinel, Keene, August 10, 1855.—Clipping in 
“Webb Scrapbooks,” v. V, p. 37. 
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Barry: 


EMIGRANT AID PARTIES 


THE SixtH SprinGc Party or 1855 


(Departed from Boston on April 17; George W. Hunt, of Lowell, Mass., 
conductor.) 








Adams, Newell 
Atkins, Abraham 
Bain, Nathaniel M 
Beardsley, J. 8 
Bishop, James L 
Blaisdell, William. . . 
Brown, P.G.... 
Buckman, Samuel G 
Burdett, Abiden K 
Burdett, Mrs. Jane G 
Burdett, Willis C 
Burdett, Frank E 
Butts, James D. . 
Coffin, Samuel 
Coffin, Mrs. Samuel 
Coffin, Abby Ann 
Coffin, Francis L 
Coffin, Jennett 
Comer, Mrs. Emily 
Comer, Bainbridge 
Comer, Melvin 
Comer, Samuel 
Comer, Mary E 
Cooper, William R 
Damon, Jonas M 
Davis, Charles A 
Dewey, H. 
Duty, Mathew 
Dyer, Robert P. 
Flanders, Albert 
Foss, Moses B.... . 
oss, Mrs. Caroline 
Foss, Duna......... 
Goddard, Eber ‘ 
Goddard, Mrs. Eber 


Goddard, Artemus 
Goddard, Lucy A 


Goddard, Charles A... . 


Godfred, Joshua 8S. . . 
Gorton, Nathaniel. .. 
Graham, M. W 


Gray, John 


Gray, Mrs. Elizabeth. . ‘ 


Gray, James... .. 


Trader 
| Sailor 
| Farmer 


Editor 


Machinist 
Farmer 
Mariner 


Comb maker 


| Carpenter 


Mariner 


Cabinetmaker 

Farmer 

| Machinist. . 

| Mason 

| Merchant 
Farmer 


Machinist 


Miller 


| Farmer 


Occupation. 


| Dyer; laborer... 


| 
| 


Residence. 


| Boston, Mass 


New Bedford, Mass 
Cornville, Maine 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Chicopee, Mass 


Poland, Maine 


| Bath, Maine 


Leominster, Mass 


| Leominster, Mass 





Leominster, Mass 
Leominster, Mass 


Chicopee, Mass 


Newburyport, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 


Newburyport, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 


Newburyport, Mass. . 


Newburyport, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


Lancaster, Mass 
Lowell, Mass... . 
Granby, Conn 
Hartford, Conn... . 


Boston, Mass... . 


| Cornville, Maine 


| Lowell, Mass. ... 


Lowell, Mass. . . 
Lowell, Mass. 


Leominster, Mass 


| Leominster, Mass 
| Leominster, Mass. . 
| Leominster, Mass 


Leominster, Mass 


| E. Greenwich, R. I 


Salem, Mass 


| Granby, Conn 


| Concord, N. H 


Concord, N. H 
Concord, N. H 


Editor of the Plaindealer 
Left at Lexington, Mo 


Joined Hampden colony 


Settled in Lawrence. 


Died July 5, 1855, in Lawrence 
Infant. 


Took a claim on the Neosho 
river, near Hampden 


Under 5 years 
Infant 


Joined Hampden colony. 


| Infant 


Under 4 years 








Hall, Lydia 8 


Higby, A 
Higgins, Wm. W 


Hopkins, Charles, Jr 
Hopkins, Mrs. Charles, Jr 


Hopkins, 0 
Hopkins, Arletta 


Hoppin, William W 

Howland, Noah D 

Hunt, George W 

Hurd, Mrs. Clarissa 

Hurd, George R 
urd, Henry 


James, H. T 


James, — — 
King, Cyrus A 


Merchant, Joseph 


Merchant, Mrs. Prudence 


Merchant, Leonard P. E 
Merchant, Mrs. Leonard P. E. 


Newcomb, Charles R 


Newton, William A 


Newton, Mrs. William A. 


Philips, George M. 


Putnam, Simeon 


Russell, Philemon R. 
Russell, Mrs. Philemon R 


Russell, Charles 
Russell, E 


Sawyer, Henry 
Soule, Zoith H 
Tilton, Josiah 
Tremain, C. T 


Vaill, William K 
Walker, John E. 


Wilbur, Hollis 
Wilbur, Mrs. Hollis 
Wilbur, — 

Wilbur, — — 


THe SixtH SPRING 


Occupation. 


Teacher 


Machinist 


Manufacturer 


Machinist 


Blacksmith 


Boardinghouse- 
keeper 


Machst.; farmer | 
Machst.; farmer 


Painter 


Miller 
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1855—Concluder 





5 





Residence. 


Lowell, Mass 


Granby, Conn 
South Hadley, Mass 
Lowell, Mass 
Lowell, Mass 
Lowell, Mass 
Lowell, Mass 

S. Hadley, Mass 
Westport, Mass 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Lowell, Mass 


Lowell, Mass 
Lowell, Mass 


New Bedford, Mass 
New Bedford, Mass 


Oxford, Maine. 
South Adams, Mass 


South Adams, Mass 


| South Adams, Mass 


| Teacher 


Printer 


South Adams, Mass 


E. Hampton, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


| Boston, Mass 


Machinist 


Methodist 
clergyman 


Butcher 


Mason 


Farmer 


Clerk; trader. 


Teacher 


Cabinetmaker 


Chicopee, Mass 


Sutton, Mass 
Bath, Maine 
Bath, Maine 
Bath, Maine 
Bath, Maine 
Hartford, Conn 
Westport, Mass 


Cornville, Maine 


Boston, Mass 


Salem, Mass 


Reading, Mass 


Remarks. 


Missionary to the Choctaw In- 
dians before coming to Kan- 
sas; kept boardinghouse in 
Lawrence in 1855, with Mrs 


Hurd 


Joined Hampden colony 
Under 5 years 


Under 5 years 


Joined Hampden colony. 


Established boardinghouse in 
Lawrence, with Lydia S. Hall 


Sons of Mrs. Clarissa Hurd 


Son of H. T. James 


Settled in Lecompton township, 
Douglas county. 
Died August 29, 1859. 


Son of Joseph Merchant; settled 
in Lawrence; later lived on a 


farm(?) 


Joined Hampden colony 


Under 5 years 
Under 5 years 


This name may have been 
**Fremain.” 


Settled in Lawrence. 
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The Sixth Party left Boston on April 17. The journey to Kansas 
territory was made via the Canadian route. There were in the com- 
pany at the time of departure 37 men, 13 women and 14 children— 
a total of 64 individuals. George W. Hunt of Lowell, Mass., was 
the conductor.* 

The trains were crowded and the company suffered numerous in- 
conveniences and delays. In Chicago, where a riot was in progress, 
some of the party were given a military escort from their hotel to 
the depot. They all reached St. Louis safely and on April 24 took 
passage on the Kate Swinney. The Missouri river was still very 
low.46 The steamboat journey to Kansas City took nine days. 

At a meeting of the emigrants while on board the Kate Swinney 
resolutions of thanks were voted the captain and other officers of 
the boat. George W. Hunt was chairman of the meeting; Charles 
R. Newcomb acted as secretary. The committee on resolutions were 
W. K. Vaill, Simeon Putnam and Jonas M. Damon.** 

S. C. Pomeroy, Aid Company agent in Kansas City, wrote on 
May 4 of the arrival of the Sixth Party stating: “They are a good 
set of men—also some noble women.” “All,” he wrote, “are in fine 
spirits—most of them will stick.” In a letter written on the next 


day he indicated that some of the company had decided to settle on 
Pottawatomie creek, along with the Fifth Party.** 

G. W. Hunt, writing later in the month, stated that most of the 
Sixth Party had gone to the Hampden colony on the Neosho river.*® 
From the roster of this company it will be noted that several of the 
party settled in Lawrence. There is almost no information available 
concerning individual members of the Sixth Party. 


THE SEVENTH SPRING Party oF 1855 


(Departed from Boston on April 24; arrived at Kansas City, May 3; W. P. 
Dutton, of E. Boston, conductor.) 


This party was described in the trustees’ records of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company as consisting of seven men and 
one married woman.” Below is a copy of the original manuscript 
list of the Seventh Party: 


45. ‘“‘Trustees’ Records,”’ v. I, pp. 115, 116.—-Meeting of April 21, 1855. 
46. Letter of L[{ydia] S. H{all] published in the Boston Evening Telegraph of April, 
1855.—Clipping in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,”’ v. III, pp. 142, 143. 
Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 12, 1855. 
““Trustees’ Records,"’ v. I, pp. 128, 133.—Meetings of May 12 and 19, 1855. 
Ibid., p. 185.—Meeting of May 26, 1855. 
Ibid., pp. 120, 121.—Meeting of April 28, 1855. 
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List of persons composing the 7th party to Kanzas April 24th, 1855. 
Wm P. Dutton, conductor. 


Weston Humphry Waterbury Vermont [ Will join at Bellows Falls 


A. Durkee Brookfield Vermont | _— eS 


N 


o. 1 
2 
3 
4 W.H.Blakely Boston Trader 
5 Simon O. Hareis Billerica, Ms. 
6 Abas Hittterede adte ot Ae bhtereh teak ot pte 
7 Charles J. Bushee Warren R.I. Farmer 
8 James P. Bushee . ° 
9 J. Wiley S. Reading Store Keeper 5! 


C. J. Bushee and J. P. Bushee joined the Hampden colony. No 
information has been found concerning other members of the party. 





Tue EicHtH Sprinc Party or 1855 


(Departed from Boston on May 1; William P. Crocker, of Meredith Bridge 
N. H., conductor.) 

The Eighth Spring Party left Boston on May 1, traveling to Kan- 
sas via the Canadian route. The company then consisted of twelve 
men, two women and three children—17 people in all.5*? Their con- 
ductor was William P. Crocker. They arrived safely in St. Louis 
and went up the Missouri river on the steamboat Edinburg on 
May 6. 

The two available rosters of this party are both in the hand- 
writing of William P. Crocker. One is contained in a letter sent by 
him to Thomas H. Webb. This letter, printed below, lists 19 in- 
dividuals. 





Kanzas City, Missouri, May, 1855 
Dr. Thomas H. Webb. 


Dear Sir 


I have the pleasure of informing you of the safe arrival of the eighth 
Kanzas party to this place consisting of the following names: 


Hiram Hill Farmer Williamsburgh, Mass. 
Charles Fay 58 * Fitchburg “ 
Charles Freeman Baker Worcester ° 
J. W. Russell Shoemaker South Brookfield ” 
Mrs. C. A. Stephens ss 7 ” 
Henry Stephens Aged 7 years ‘s “4 P 
George Stephens " 4 years ! ° ° 
Mary E. Stephens ”" 1 year . 6 ’ 


51. MS. in the Emigrant Aid Collection, MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
52. “‘Trustees’ Records,” v. I, p. 125.—Meeting of May 5, 1855. 


58. Charles Fay settled in Lawrence.—See his letter in the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, 
September 22, 1855. 
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Charles Rand Machinist Lowell, Mass. 

E. L. Cottle 54 Carpenter Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Jane Cottle ° ” 
Alouretta Cottle 3% years old x 2 
Granville Cottle 1% years old - ° 

M. Bennett Brushmaker Boston, ” 

Mrs. Charlotte P. Bennett ” ” 

Ella Frances Bennett 8 months old , ° 
William P. Crocker Civil Engineer Meredith Bridge, N. H. 
E. A. Thomas 55 Teacher N. Prescott, Mass. 
Rodney Gage Minister “ . ° 


The charges for Extra Baggage from Suspension Bridge to Chicago was at 
the rate of two cents per pound; from Chicago to St. Louis $1.37 per ewt. 
Each full ticket is allowed only 80 Ibs free of charge from Chicago to St. 
Louis when the party consists of less than fifty full tickets. 

At Chicago I thought it advisable to telegraph B. Slater for the purpose of 
having a boat ready as soon as we arrived to prevent unnecessary expense to 
the different members of the party. This was done and we were not delayed 
beyond a reasonable time at St. Louis. The expense of that despatch was 70 
cents which is the only extra expense that I have incurred in the prosecution 
of my duties as Conductor of the Party 

Yours very truly 
William P. Crocker 56 


Tue NINTH SprRING Party or 1855 


(Departed from Boston on May 8; Luke P. Lincoln, of Newton, Mass., 
conductor.) 

The Ninth Spring Party under the guidance of Luke P. Lincoln, 
left Boston on May 8, traveling to Kansas territory via the Cana- 
dian route. There were in the company seven men, four married 
women and four children.5* They arrived in St. Louis on May 12 
and took passage on the Martha Jewett for Kansas City. 

There is no known list of the members of this party. However, 
the document reprinted below gives the names of the men in the 
group: 

Steamer Martha Jewett, 
May 17, 1855. 
In view of the upright, gentlemanly, business-like deportment and manage- 


ment of her officers—the well furnished and richly supplied table—the as- 


54. 9g L. Cottle died at the Shawnee Baptist Mission en route to Lawrence. 


Thomas returned East in 1855. He wrote several letters condemning the New 
England tk. Aid Company. 


 ... Letter is in Emigrant Aid correspondence, MSS. division, Kansas State Historical 
ety. 


67. ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. I, pp. 130, 181.—Meeting of May 12, 1855. 
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siduous attention of waiters on board the Martha Jewett—the following reso- 
lutions were adopted by the passengers who left Massachusetts, May 8th, ’55. 

Resolved, That we heartily recommend this Boat to all our friends, and the 
public generally, who may have occasion to travel on the Missouri river. 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate the defference and respect paid to re- 
ligion and morality,—together with the rights and privileges of all on Board. 

Resolved, That we recommend the management of this boat, from the fact 
of the practical demonstration we have witnessed on board, that a boat can 
be most efficiently managed without descending to low vulgarity and profanity 
on the part of its officers and crew. 

Resolved, That it is with pleasure we record, to the credit, not only of the 
boat and crew, but also to the passengers on board, amounting to eighty in 
number, that we have witnessed no gambling, no profanity, or other vulgarity, 
with one or two exceptions, that could annoy the most fastidious persons. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions, signed by the Chairman and 
Secretary, be presented to the officers of the boat, and forwarded to the follow- 
ing papers for publication:—Herald of Freedom, Boston Evening Telegraph, 
Boston Journal, and Evening Traveler, dailies and weeklies of these papers, 
and in any other paper that Dr. Webb should deem expedient. 


Wo. Leacu, Sec’y. L. P. Lincoin, Ch’r 


In addition to the above the following resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, That we appreciate and gratefully acknowledge the kindness and 
valuable assistance of L. P. Lincoln, the Party’s Agent, in his earnest en- 
deavors to promote our comfort, advance our interests, and make agreeable 
our tiresome journey. Signed, 

Caries J. P. Fioyp, 
JAMES L. Monroe, 
NINIAN FERGUSON, 
Joun L. Harpine, 
Wo. Leacu, 

Henry Learnep,>8 
T. E. Curtiss.59 


Organized emigration from the New England states in 1855 ap- 
pears to have been very light after the middle of April. This was 
particularly true of the summer months. Specific mention of parties 
sent out by the New England Emigrant Aid Company appear only 
occasionally after May in the trustees’ records. 

At the trustees’ meeting of June 30 Thomas H. Webb reported 
that a small party under the charge of Samuel F. Tappan had left 
for Kansas on June 19. It consisted of two male adults, five female 
adults (four of them married) and seven children. Tappan’s letter 


58. Henry Learned’s reminiscences, on file in the MSS. division, Kansas State Historical 
Society, contains the statement that he was accompanied by his wife and son. They settled 
in Douglas county. 


59. Published in the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, issue of May 26, 1855. 
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of June 23, read at this same meeting, told of the arrival of the 
party at St. Louis in good health and spirits. They were to take 
passage for Kansas City on the steamboat Amazon. 

Although not mentioned in the trustees’ records, a party of twenty 
left for Kansas on July 24 under the auspices of the Emigrant Aid 
Company. Their guide was Edward P. Fitch, whose letter of 
August 11, 1855, describing the journey is published here. 


Tue Party or Juty 24, 1855 


(Departed from Boston on July 24; Edward P. Fitch, of Hopkinton, Mass., 
conductor.) 
LAWRENCE, Aug. 11, 1855 

Ed. Herald of Freedom—Dear Sir: Thinking that perhaps your readers at 
the East might like to know something of the “wanderings” of those who have 
taken the line of march to this far off country, I am induced to note some of 
the incidents connected with the journey to Kansas, of the party which left 
Boston on the 24th ult. 

We left Boston from the B. and Worcester R. R. station at half past one 
P. M., in a rain storm, which kept with us all through the State of Massa- 
chusetts, making it more comfortable traveling than it would have been had 
it been dry and dusty. 

Our party numbered just twenty persons, being the women and children of 
four families, going to join their husbands and fathers in the land of promise. 
We arrived safely in Albany about ten o’clock in the evening, and immediately 
took the cars on the New York Central R. R. for Buffalo. 

We arrived in Buffalo about ten o’clock in the morning, and found 
that we should be obliged to stay there until evening, as the Detroit: boat did 
not leave till nine P.M. 

We crossed the Lake in the Buckeye State, which is a first class boat. Dur- 
ing the night a very violent thunder storm arose, and it came upon us so 
suddenly that it frightened many of the lady passengers very much, but did 
no further damage. 

At Detroit, where we arrived about four o’clock P.M., we had occular 
demonstration that the “Maine law” was not in force in that city. There were 
two or three fire companies from London, C. W., there, on a visit to their 
Detroit friends; and I noticed many who looked as tho’ they thought that 
everybody was drunk but themselves. 

After a good supper at the Western Hotel, at a moderate charge, we took 
the cars for Chicago at nine P.M. 

We traveled all night on the Michigan Central railroad, in the patent night 
cars now in use on that road, (and which I don’t think much improvement on 
the old ones.) We arrived in Chicago about eight in the morning. . . . We 
found we must wait more than twelve hours, until nine o’clock P. M., before 
the cars left for Alton and St. Louis. This interval we filled up as best 
suited ourselves, some going to look at the public buildings, and some re- 
maining at the depot through the day. 


60. ‘“‘Trustees’ Records,”’ v. 1, pp. 152-154.—Meeting of June 30, 1855. 
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Evening found us seated in the cars, and preparing for a night’s rest, but 
in this we were doomed to be disappointed, for the road was so rough, and the 
cars jolted so much, that sleep was out of the question. The Chicago, Alton 
and St. Louis railroad is the worst road over which I ever traveled, and al- 
though some of the passengers said that the Illinois Central was worse, I can- 
not see how it can be possible; for if much worse I think every train would 
be thrown from the track. 

Sun-rise found us at Bloomington, and from there to Alton the road was 
better, and we got some of the sleep we lost during the night. 

At Alton, where we arrived about noon, we took the steamer Reindeer for 
St. Louis, and on arriving, we found the Martha Jewett nearly ready to start 
up the river. We engaged our passage on board of her, and at six o’clock on 
Saturday evening [July 28] 6! we were under weigh. We took a company of 
United States soldiers on at Jefferson barracks, who are bound for the western 
frontier, to fight the Indians. They were all, with one exception—the captain 
—young, single men, and all from Georgia. Some were slaveholders, and most 
of them pro-slavery men. . . . 

We had one death on board while we were on the river, from consumption, 
a man of about forty-five. : 

We arrived at Kansas City on Wednesday, the first inst., just at night, hav- 
ing been eight days and four hours from Boston. Twenty-four hours of which 
time we were stopping in Buffalo and Chicago, so it is not so long a journey 
as some might think. 

The officers of the Martha Jewet[t], especially Capt. Burton, have our 
thanks for attentions shown to us while on their Boat, our stay with them be- 
ing very agreeable, and in fact with the exception of a little fatigue, our whole 
journey was very pleasant. The entire cost of the journey from Boston to 
Lawrence is but a trifle less than fifty dollars. 

Epwarp P. Fitcx.62 


Thomas H. Webb reported to the trustees at their September 15 
meeting that a small party of twenty-four New Englanders had 
left for Kansas on September 11, 1855, under the guidance of L. H. 
Bascom.®* This is the last mention found of the departure of Emi- 
grant Aid Company parties in the year 1855. No rosters have been 
located for any of the parties after the one of May 8, 1855. 


61. Date supplied from letter of Edward P. Fitch, July 28, 1855, in correspondence in 
the Emigrant Aid Collection, MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 


62. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, August 11, 1855. 
63. ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. I, p. 179.—Meeting of September 15, 1855. 
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Lewis Bodwell, Frontier Preacher; 
The Early Years 


Russet, K. HickMAn 

URING the stormy days of early Kansas, religion as well as 

politics played an important role in determining the destiny of 
the new territory. Slavery and freedom, speculation and sober in- 
vestment, thieves and adventurers and moral idealists, broken-down 
politicians and professional agitators, visionaries and soldiers of 
fortune, and last but not least, frontiersmen who wanted land and 
not loot—such was the strange mixture that made up “Bleeding 
Kansas.” 

In a boiling cauldron of this nature there was little wonder that 
religion was greatly influenced by the troubled state of affairs. 
Preachers became intense partisans, and sometimes active partici- 
pants in violence, to promote the cause in which they believed 
Organized Christianity found it difficult to function, while the preva- 
lence of violence and lurid propaganda created an atmosphere con- 
trary to true religion. The urgent need of ready finances, suffered 
by all frontier areas, made the struggling churches of the Kansas 
border beseech their Eastern friends for aid, particularly when the 
prevailing disorders affected them adversely. In all of this, politics 
and religion were often mixed in an inextricable manner, since the 
Antislavery churches were frequently the chief backers of the 
Northern settlers, while their Southern rivals were almost as en- 
ergetic in supporting their particular denominations.’ In short, poli- 
tics and religion were vital parts of the two civilizations that were 
struggling for mastery upon the Kansas prairies. 

Out of these troubles came a growing tendency to look to the 
East for aid, while the isolation of the border and the privations 
endured by the settlers gave a characteristics flavor to frontier 
Christianity. The towns founded by the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company also became the sites of active pioneer churches. 
From these centers radiated an atmosphere strongly opposed to 
slavery, almost equally antagonistic to the evils of strong drink, 
and firm in its advocacy of free schools and of regular church at- 


1. By the 1850’s the slavery issue had made a definite split in many of the established 
churches with a consequent fillip in religious and missionary zeal.—See William Warren Sweet, 
“Some Religious Aspects of the Kansas Struggle,”’ Journal of Religion, Chicago, (v. VII) Oc- 
tober, 1927, pp. 578-595. 
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tendance. The critics of the New England way of life deprecated 
the relentless pursuit of the “Almighty Dollar,” Puritanic intoler- 
ance and the “famous Boston propaganda,” yet despite all these 
defects, from the standpoint of the cultural, the humanitarian, and 
the religious the centers of New England influence were pronounced 
leaders, thereby leaving to the future a heritage of lasting value. 
The Congregational church began its history in Kansas in the 
fall of 1854, when the Rev. Samuel Y. Lum arrived in the new set- 
tlement of Lawrence, “to proclaim the gospel in Kansas.” * He was 
sent by the American Home Missionary Society as a pioneer mis- 
sionary and agent, with limited supervisory powers over Congre- 
gationalism in the new territory. In October, 1854, Lum and a 
group of pioneer settlers organized the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Lawrence.* Later in the fall the Rev. Samuel L. Adair 
arrived in Kansas under the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association, and in the following March began to preach in Osa- 
watomie and vicinity.t| In November, 1854, the Rev. Charles E. 
Blood began work along the Blue river, and in the spring of 1855 
in Manhattan itself.» In May, 1855, the Rev. Harvey Jones ar- 
rived under American Missionary Association auspices, and soon 


began to preach at Wabaunsee and vicinity.® Soon after this the 
Rev. John H. Byrd began work at Leavenworth, Easton, and Grass- 
hopper Falls (now Valley Falls).* No church was organized dur- 
ing 1855, but 1856 saw the official founding of seven, including 
Manhattan, Osawatomie, Zeandale, Topeka, Council City (now 
Burlingame), Bloomington, and Kanwaka.* The speculative boom 


2. The best general account of Congregationalism in early Kansas is by the Rev. Richard 
Cordley, in The Congregational Quarterly, Boston, July, 1876, entitled: ‘‘Congregationalism 
in Kansas.”" See, also, the official publication for Kansas, The Congregational Record, before 
1859 entitled Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Ministers and Churches 
in Kansas. Cordley points out that the Kansas crusade resulted in turning Congregationalism 
into a region farther south than would otherwise have been the case. Eli Thayer, founder of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company, stressed the importance of turning the North into 
the South, in order to stop the expansion of slavery, and to bring about its final extinction 

8. A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), pp 
814, 327. The name was intended to draw a parallel between the Kansas settlers and the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

4. Cordley, op. cit. (reprint), p. 4. For a distinction between the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Missionary Association, see Footnote 23, below. 

5. Cordley, op. cit., p. 4. Congregational Record, (v. Il, No. 2) April, 1860. The Man- 
hattan church was the second of this faith to be organized in Kansas. For his first sermon at 
that place (then called Boston), April 22, 1855, Blood used the text: “These that have 
turned the world upside down have come hither also.” In the sketch of this church in the 

‘Kansas Church Charts”’ of the Kansas State Historical Society (v. IV, Congregational, p. 6), 
are the following comments: ‘An outpost of freedom from the first it took a radical position 
as to the great reforms of the day. It declared slavery a ‘high crime against God and hu- 
manity,’ refused fellowship with any ecclesiastical body sustaining it directly or indirectly. 
Its bylaws enjoined upon members total abstinence from the manufacture, sale or use of all 
intoxicating liquors except for mechanical, scientific or medical purposes. On its sub- 
scription list for building are found the names of Owen P. Lovejoy, John B. Gough, Horace 
Greeley, Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln.”’ 

6. Congregational church chart, loc. cit., p. 11. 

7. Cordley, op. cit., p. 5. 

8. Ibid., p. 10. 
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of 1857 created an atmosphere unfavorable to the cause of religion, 
but did not prevent the convening of a general association of the 
Congregational churches of Kansas at Topeka. Among the resolu- 
tions adopted was a strong condemnation of slavery, and provision 
for the location of a college (the original germ of Washburn Col- 
lege).® In their general address to Congregationalism the associa- 
tion asserted: “It shall be our aim . . . to transplant the 
principles and institutions of the Puritans to these fertile plains.” !" 
Although 1858 was a year of hard times in Kansas, eleven churches 
were organized, and when the general association met at Manhat- 
tan, there were 21 churches in the new territory and 402 members, 
an impressive record of growth for so short and troubled a period." 

The first steps to organize a Congregational church in Topeka 
were taken October 14, 1855, when a meeting of nine persons was 
held at the cabin of James Cowles to arrange for an Antislavery 
church of this denomination. A committee was appointed to draft 
appropriate articles of faith, and a subscription list was started to 
raise the funds necessary for a church building.’* Organization was 
completed at a meeting in Constitution Hall, July 14, 1856, when 
James Cowles and H. W. Farnsworth were elected deacons; John 
Ritchie, Milton C. Dickey, and Henry P. Waters, trustees; and 
Martin Gaylord, clerk or secretary. Application was made to the 
Topeka Association for land as the site of a place of worship, and 
the trustees of the new church were given six lots, at the corner of 
Seventh and Harrison streets.’* At the time of organization the 
church numbered only nine members.'* The title of “The Free Con- 
gregational Church of Topeka” was then adopted, along with articles 


9. Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Ministers & Churches in Kansas 
(Congregationa! Record, v. 1), p. 6. 

10. Ibid., p. 12. Daniel W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 167. 

11. Cordley, op. cit., pp. 15-17. Statistics of each of these churches, dated October 8, 
1858, are found in The Congregational Record (v. I, No. 1), p. 9 As early as 1854 the 
Methodists (Northern division) divided Kansas and Nebraska into two circuits each, and pro 
vided preachers, and by 1858 this church numbered 47 ministers and 1,980 members, making 
it more of a pioneer church than the Congregational.—Andrew Stark, The Kansas Annual 
Register for the Year 1864 (Leavenworth, 1864), pp. 84, 85 

12. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 548, quoting the memorial discourse of Pres. Peter Mc- 
Vicar of Washburn College, April 25, 1880; also a historical sketch by the same author in 
the Topeka State Record, January 20, 1864. The original minutes of the meetings are found 
in the documentary record book of the First Congregational Church of Topeka, hereafter cited 
“Church Record Book.” 

13. Andreas-Cutler, preceding citation; “Church Record Book,”’ entry of July 14, 1856 
The first church in Topeka was the Methodist Episcopal, organized March 21, 1855, with 
J. S. Griffing, pastor. However, the Congregationalists were the first to have a church home, 
which was completed in 1861. 

14. Congregational Record, (v. I, No. 1) January, 1859, p. 9; first quarterly report of 
Lewis Bodwell to the American Home Missionary Society (henceforth usually abbreviated 
A. H. M. §S.), January 10, 1857, in Bodwell Papers, Manuscripts division, Kansas State His- 
torical Society. Unless otherwise stated practically all the letters quoted in this article are 
from the Bodwell Papers. 
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of faith and a covenant in the usual New England manner,” which 
repeated the traditional doctrine of the fall of man, and the means 
of atonement through Christ.1° It was further asserted “that the 
Christian Sabbath is an institution of divine appointment & its 
observance of perpetual obligation,” and the “Constitution & Stand- 
ing Rules” (Article X) made members liable to discipline for “im- 
morality & neglect of the gospel & stated means of grace.” 1" 

Late in December, 1854, S. Y. Lum preached the first sermon at 
Topeka, and during the winter of 1854-1855 he continued at ir- 
regular intervals to serve the new community. Thereafter the Rev. 
Jonathan Copeland and the Rev. Paul Shepherd preached occasion- 
ally, but the congregation became very desirous of obtaining a min- 
ister who would reside at his post of duty.1* Soon after arriving in 
Kansas, Lum foresaw the probability that the new settlement at 
Topeka would need a pastor,’® and by July, 1856, he wrote Lewis 
Bodwell: “There can be but little doubt that it is destined to be- 
come a prominent place, the country about is nearly all taken up by 
actual settlers—The brethren are of the right stamp; men of more 
than ordinary information & energy. They have collected several 
hundred dollars for a church edifice, &c, &c.” 7° 

Since Bodwell had already determined to remove to the West, and 
looked upon Topeka with favor, he wrote to Milton Badger of the 
Missionary Society quoting Lum to support his candidacy for a 
pastorate at that place.*?, As Kansas agent Lum corresponded regu- 
larly with the society concerning affairs in the new territory, and 
undoubtedly was very influential in obtaining the appointment of 


15. Ibid. The principle of autonomy being fundamental, each Congregational church 
framed its own statement of doctrine, although certain formulations like the “Cambridge 
Platform” were generally accepted. The Topeka church later dropped the prefix ‘‘Free’’ and 
substituted “First,’’ when slavery was no longer an issue. 

16. ‘We believe that all mankind are by nature in a lost & ruined state, deserving the 
curse of God, which is eternal death; can make no atonement for their sins; nor in any 
way deliver themselves from the just penalty of the divine law. 

“‘We believe that God has by the death of his Son provided an ample atonement for the 


Sins of the world. . . .”’ He has “purposed to bring an innumerable multitude to re- 
pentance.”’ 

17. “Constitution & Standing Rules” in “Church Record Book.”’ Article XI defined im- 
morality as including the use of distilled liquors, holding men as slaves, and attending dances 


or theaters. A number of members were disciplined for violating these regulations, and sev- 
eral were expelled from the church. 

18. McVicar, sketch in Topeka State Record, cited above; Fry W. Giles, Thirty Years in 
Topeka (Topeka, 1886), pp. 332-336. Despite these limitations, a “flourishing Sabbath 
school”’ was organized, and several Bible classes held. 

19. Letter of Lum to The Home Missionary magazine of February, 1855: “Since my last 
communication I have made an exploring tour up the river. From what I saw I am disposed 
to think there are L pemeee two localities that will soon prove worthy the notice of your so- 


ciety [the A. H. M. S.J], in fact one of them may need a man immediately. This place, on 
the Kansas river, about twenty-five miles from Lawrence, is — beginning to be settled by 
Eastern men. A town . . . will soon be laid out. 


20. Bodwell to Milton Badger of the A. H. M. S., July 21, 1856. 


21. He added that there seemed to be nothing “in the way of the progress, or at least of 
the foundation of a church in T[opeka].’’—Ibid. 
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Bodwell. Late in the summer of 1856, when Bodwell received his 
commission,?” he was instructed to consult with Lum as to a suitable 
location, but the executives of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety appear to have given him considerable freedom in the matter, 
as was their custom when sending missionaries to remote regions 
on the frontier.?* 

Lewis Bodwell, the son of Anson G. and Elizabeth Ives Bodwell, 
was born at New Haven, Conn., in 1827, the eldest of a family of 
six sons and four daughters, of the best New England lineage.** 
With the exception of a time at Farmington, Conn., his childhood 
days were spent at New Haven, where he attended the Lancasterian 
school of Doctor Lovell. As a pupil there he excelled in arithmetic, 
and because of his scholarly ability he was made a monitor in the 
school.2> In 1847 he united with the Howe Street Congregational 
Church of New Haven, and by the close of the following year he had 
decided to prepare for the ministry.2*° However, Lewis did not 
possess the means to bring his dream to immediate fruition, and he 
was obliged to enter the teaching profession. After fulfilling his 
engagement at New Haven, he accepted a teaching position for the 
year 1849-1850 at Trenton, N. J. He spent the following year in 
the seminary at Cazenovia, N. Y., where he distinguished himself 
for his scholarly abilities. 

Despite the fact that he was seriously retarded by severe illness 
from typhoid fever, Bodwell completed a second year in 1852, and 
a third in 1853.°7 During the first half of the third year he was 
absent when he acted as a private tutor in the family of Judge Dex- 

22. Bodwell to Badger, October 2 and 21, 1856. 

23. Milton Badger was senior secretary of the society, and was assisted by David B. Coe 
and Daniel P. Noyes, with offices at Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. Before the 
Civil War this organization was the most important agency for home missions, among the 
Protestant churches, and included Dutch Reformed, Associate Reformed, Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches, although the latter two were by far the most important. It was founded 
in 1826, and by its tenth year supported 755 missionaries, of whom 191 were in the West.— 
See Colin Brummitt Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier, With Particular 
Reference to the American Home Missionary Society (Caldwell, Idaho, 1939). The American 
Missionary Association, a separate organization founded in 1846 with more pronounced anti- 


slavery principles, also sent several representatives to Kansas territory. 

24. The most detailed biography the writer has seen is a reprint from the Clifton Springs 
(N. Y.) Press, entitled In Memoriam—Rev. Lewis Bodwell, which appeared at the time of 
his death. In 1860 he wrote that he was one of a family of eight, so apparently there had 
already been several deaths. At sixty his parents were “with no property but children,” 
— Lewis regarded himself responsible for the support of several of his younger brothers 
and sisters. 

25. Monitors in the Lancasterian schools usually supervised the work of ten pupils, and 
received free tuition for their services. In a letter of recommendation of the Rev. N. Porter, 
Farmington, Conn., to Milton Badger, July 14, 1856, Lewis Bodwell was praised as being 
distinguished from early boyhood ‘for his bright talents, amicable deportment & love of 
learning.” 

26. In Memoriam, p. 7. In his private journal, under the date of January 1, 1849, he 
wrote: “To-day I made, or tried to make, a beginning of my studies for the first time with 
a definite object in view. I feel that this day is, in one sense, the commencement of life to 
me.’’—IJbid., p. 8. 


27. Ibid., p. 10. 


18—7878 
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ter, of Dexter, Mich., a position which he resumed during the year 
1853-1854. Bodwell was also very active in the Congregational 
churches where he resided, and came to serve as a substitute pastor. 
By thus combining teaching and study, he was able to support him- 
self, while gaining an education, but this strenuous method may 
have contributed to a heart ailment, which appeared in 1854. He 
entered the sanitarium at Clifton Springs, N. Y., where he gained 
a new lease on life, but he was obliged to forego his ambition to 
study at Yale, in preparation for the ministry. In August, 1855, 
Lewis Bodwell accepted a pastorate at Truxton, N. Y.** While 
there he received enthusiastic support from his congregation, the 
members of which “would do anything possible to retain him,” but 
by 1856 Bodwell was determined to remove to the West.?® Before 
taking a final leave of Truxton, however, he was ordained by the old 
Cortland Presbytery.*® This brought to an end the years of train- 
ing and preparation for his life work, a period concluded by a year 
of actual experience in the field. Lewis Bodwell was considered 
energetic and persevering in disposition, and gifted with a good 
knowledge of human nature.*! Although lacking the advantages 
of a college education, he was still regarded as quite well informed, 
and as having “acquired a good education—equal perhaps to that 
which young men ordinarily acquired. . . . He speaks extem- 
pore with great facility & effect; & yet is fond of writing out his 
discourses, when time is allowed.” ** All in all, he appears to have 
been better prepared for his profession than many of his day 
and age. 

During the early days of the Kansas struggle, Lewis Bodwell 
appears to have conceived a deep concern in the fate of that terri- 
tory. At any rate, when in the summer of 1856 the Kansas Mis- 
sionary Band was formed at Andover Theological Seminary, with 
the aims of planting the gospel in that region, and supporting the 
cause of freedom, he immediately became interested. Although 


28. Ibid., p. 11. 

29. Letter of recommendation of the Rev. J. A. Priest of Homer, N. Y., July 31, 1856, 
to Milton Badger of the A. i. M. S. “But his heart is on the West; he seems a brother of 
‘the single eye.’’’ He was “a very earnest & eloquent speaker & a person of untiring indus- 
try. . . . He seems just the man for such a point as Topeka.’ 

30. In Memoriam, p. 12; “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,’’ by Lewis Bodwell, The 
Kansas Telephone, Manhattan, (v. Il, No. 2) July, 1881. 

81. Letter of recommendation of the Rev. W. D. L. Lowe, Berlin, Conn., July 17, 1856, 
to Milton Badger of the A. H. M. 8. 

82. Letter of the Reverend Porter, cited above. ‘I would wish that he had the discipline 
which a regular course in college & the Theological School would have given,” but regardless 
of this, Bodwell probably would excel those so trained. The Reverend Lowe was even more 
emphatic in his regret that Bodwell lacked such training, even though he had “picked up 
much knowledge . which legitimately belongs to these departments of Education.” He 
had advised Bodwell ‘to devote at least a year to study, but despite his deficiency, he prob- 
ably would ‘‘do better in the Home Missionary field than many you feel called upon to send.’ 
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never himself a member, he corresponded frequently with the group, 
and after arriving in Kansas, he became their most reliable inform- 
ant, since he was on the spot a year before his friends, who did not 
complete their training until 1857.** 

Early in September, 1856, before the disorders of that troubled 
year had ended, Lewis Bodwell left for the Kansas border. The 
Missourians had virtually closed the Missouri river to Northern 
emigrants, so Bodwell decided to join an emigrant train which was 
taking the longer route through Iowa and Nebraska.** Lewis joined 
his brother Sherman at Joliet, Ill., and on September 20 they came 
to the Western terminus of railroads at lowa City, where they 
hoped to find an expedition, bound for Kansas, but they did not 
actually overtake the outfit until they reached Osceola, Iowa. 
This train was organized in a military manner, and was a part of 
the Northern “emigration” which traveled by way of the “Lane 
trail” through Iowa and present Nebraska.*® By joining this or- 
ganization, Bodwell hoped to save money and gain increased safety, 
but he apparently did not realize the added danger which he was 
incurring by joining a detachment of “Lane’s Army of the North.” *7 
He wrote: “As did most of the men, I marched on foot to Afton in 
Union Co, a distance of 30 miles. The small number of trains— 
17 & their heavy loading rendered this a matter of necessity.” ** 
Here he was fortunate to find a bed of shavings on the floor, which 
he shared with his companions. The next day being Sunday, Bod- 
well absented himself from the expedition, and preached his first 


83. Members of the Kansas band who became prominent ministers in Kansas, included 
Sylvester Storrs, Grosvenor C. Morse, Roswell D. Parker, and Richard Cordley. Storrs con- 
ceived the idea of doing for Kansas what the lowa band from Andover had done for Iowa, 
and formed a club with this in view. About a dozen students held a weekly prayer meeting 
and get-together in Storrs’ room, in the interest of freedom in Kansas. They were willing to 
go to the border en masse, with guns and other “‘necessities,"’ but in 1857 when the outcome 
became apparent, interest declined. That summer Milton Badger arranged for the commis- 
sions of those about to graduate, who were to “proclaim the gospel in Kansas,”’ with an an- 
nual stipend of $600. They were not assigned to any particular place, but Storrs went to 
Quindaro and Wyandotte, Cordley to Lawrence, Parker to Leavenworth, and Morse to Emporia. 

For the antecedents of the Kansas band, see the work by Goodykoontz, cited above (pp 
195, 249 et seq.). The Illinois band of 1825 resulted in the founding of Illinois College, and 
the Iowa band of 1843 Iowa College (later Grinnell). The Kansas band continued this tra- 
dition by the founding of Lincoln College (later Washburn). 

34. “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,"’ loc. cit.; Bodwell to Badger, October 2, 1856. 

35. Bodwell to Badger, and to John Hobbie (‘‘Bodwell Scrapbook,” pp. 1, 2), both from 
Tabor, Iowa, October 2, 1856. The conductor of this train, Shalor W. Eldridge, has written a 
fairly good account, entitled: ‘‘Recollections of Early Days in Kansas,’’ Publications of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, v. II (1920). 

36. Eldridge, S. C. Pomeroy, and John A. Perry commanded the train, while M. C. Dickey, 
a trustee of Bodwell’s church, acted as quartermaster, and controlled most of the wagons used 
for transportation.—See W. E. Connelley, ‘““The Lane Trail,’’ Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. XIII, pp. 268-279; also Wendell Holmes Stephenson, ‘“‘The Political Career of Gen. James 
H. Lane,”’ Publications of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. III (1930), pp. 70-83. The 
expedition was under the auspices of the National Kansas Committee. 

87. During the summer it had been rumored that Lane was about to enter Kansas with 
two thousand “armed outlaws,”’ to rob and kill the Proslavery people, and Bodwell reported 
that this rumor was again in circulation (letter to Hobbie, October 2, 1856, loc. cit.). 


88. Tabor letter of Bodwell to Badger, cited above. 
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sermon in the home missionary service, among the shavings of his 
host.°® 

A march of two days brought the train to Tabor, the general 
point of rendezvous for emigrants to Kansas on the Northern 
route.4° While here Bodwell stayed with the Rev. John Todd, 
pastor of the Congregational church. He was informed that Gov- 
ernor Geary, although a recent arrival in Kansas, was already 
“carrying out the same general course as his predecessors, ie ‘sub- 
duing freedom,’” and had arrested a considerable number of Free- 
State men; also that Methodist ministers had been driven from 
Leavenworth by the “border ruffians.” 4! Bodwell remarked: 

I am growing more & more convinced that the “gross exaggerations” of 
which we hear so much at the East, fall far short of the fearful realities, of 
stolen property, wasted fields, burning dwellings, ravished women & scalped & 
murdered men, the acts of a “law and order” party, kept in countenance by 
officers appointed by our president, & removed in case of any doubt of a 
leaning in any but one direction.42 


The expedition resumed its march October 3, but it was delayed 
by prairie fires, which Bodwell described as follows: 

I must say that the fearful splendors of a prairie on fire can only be realized 
from being seen—This, my first sight, was truly a grand one . . . , a wall 
of fire a mile in length moving along the prairie as fast as a man upon a mod- 
erate walk.48 


The next day they crossed the Missouri river and went into camp 
at Nebraska City, where they learned of the peaceful turn of 
affairs in Kansas.*4 After a few days of rest the march was re- 


39. “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,” which contains a detailed diary of the trip 
also Tabor letter of Bodwell to Hobbie. Bodwell preached twice at Afton, and was well re- 
ceived. His host declined to accept any payment, remarking that “my rule is that of the 
Indiana ferryman—preachers and dogs go free. They soon rejoined the train at the French 
colony of Icaria. 

40. Eldridge points out that, while here, military preparations were made, but at the 
same time steps were taken to conceal the martial aspect of the train.—Eldridge, loc. cit., 
p. 110. 

41. The arrests alluded to were made in enforcing the proclamation of Geary, which 
ordered all unauthorized bodies of militia to disband. The force under Col. James A. Harvey 
was taken into custody soon after participating in the battle of Hickory Point. There 
was no truth in the charge that Geary was “subduing freedom’’—in reality he was friendly to 
the Free-State cause, but he was forced to take summary measures, to end the threat of civil 
war. Two Methodist preachers from the North had been expelled from Leavenworth, because 
of the intense feeling against this denomination, as a spreader of Abolitionism—an attitudk 
then common in western Missouri. 

42. Bodwell to Badger, and to John Hobbie, October 2, 1856. Bodwell appears to have 
believed many lurid tales that were largely propaganda. Of stolen property there was clearly 
a great plenty, particularly of horses, but both sides were equally guilty. Of ‘‘wasted fields” 
and ‘“‘burning dwellings’ there were far less, although attacks by fire were serious, at Lawrence 
and elsewhere. The charge of “ravished women’’ was almost wholly false, while the number 
of ‘‘scalped’’ or ‘‘murdered men” was far less than sensational accounts had placed them. 

43. _—, to Hobbie, from camp near Nebraska City, October 6, 1856, in ‘‘Bodwell 
Scrapbook,” 

44. Eldrides, loc. cit., p. 110; Gihon, John H., Geary and Kansas (Philadelphia, 1857), 
pp. 187, 188; Bodwell to Hobbie, October 6. Messengers had been sent to Geary, advising 
him of their peaceful intentions, to which the governor replied that such emigrants were 
welcome, but that he was determined that no force with implements of war should enter the 
territory. To Bodwell this seemed to be a guarantee for their peaceful and uninterrupted 
entry, provided they were peaceful, ‘‘(as we are).’’ 
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sumed, and upon October 9 the outfit approached the territorial 
line. Great care was exercised to divest the train of hostile ap- 
pearances,*® but despite this, the expedition aroused the suspicion 
of Cols. P. St. George Cook and Wm. 8. Preston, in command of a 
force of federals sent to examine the outfit. After close examina- 
tion, the emigrant wagons were found to contain “a supply of new 
arms, mostly muskets and sabres, and a lot of saddles, etc., suffi- 
cient to equip a battalion.” *® When the emigrants refused escort 
Lecompton, the federal officers were obliged to seize the su- 
perfluous arms, and place the entire party under arrest.* 

Lewis Bodwell wrote: “I am where I have for some time wished 
and hoped to be, in Kansas; but also ee I did not expect to 
be—under arrest! We are prisoners to U. 8. Deputy-Marshal Pres- 
ton.” #8 Instead of the letter of Geary fredewinnte unmolested passage 
for them, they had been “stopped in the midst of a drizzling rain, 
and tents, baggage and . . . all arms and ammunition not 
claimed as private individual property seized.” *® On October 11, 
1856, they proceeded under guard to Straight creek, and the fol- 
lowing day, which was Sunday, to Elk creek. At night about the 
‘amp fire, Bodwell was invited to preach his first sermon in Kan- 
sas, and took for his text the words of Christ: “Lo, I am with you 
always.” °° 

On the morning of October 14, 1856, when the expedition reached 
the Pappan ferry of the Kansas river, near Topeka, Governor Geary 
met the emigrants, reminded them of the suspicious position they 
occupied, and demanded that they immediately disband their mili- 
tary organization. An agreement to this effect was quickly con- 
cluded, although some of the emigrants later reassembled, and made 
a triumphant entry into Lawrence.*! 


45. The enlistment of the companies was annulled, the cannon they were bringing in was 
buried on the prairie, and the arms were more carefully concealed. 

46. Geary to Secretary of State Marcy, October 15, 1856, quoted in Gihon, op. cit., p. 
189: “Besides these arms, the immigrants were provided with shot - -guns, rifles, pistols, knives, 
&c., sufficient for the ordinary uses of persons travelling in Kansas, or any other of the western 
territories.” A letter of M. C. Dickey to Thaddeus Hyatt, head of the National Kansas Com- 
mittee, indicates that that organization had provided the “surplus arms.” 

47. Gihon, op. cit., pp. 189, 190; Eldridge, loc. cit., p. 111. 

48. — to Hobbie, from Plymouth, K. T., October 11, 1856.—‘‘Bodwell Scrap- 
book,” 

49. ais also “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,” cited above, entry of October 10, 
1856. 

50. Bodwell’s first quarterly report to the A. H. M. S., January 10, 1857. His travel 
diary, as found in “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,” indicates that his first sermon in 
Kansas was delivered while in camp on Elk creek, and not upon Straight creek, as stated by 
Cordley, op. cit., p. 7. 

51. Gihon, op. cit., p. 190; Eldridge, loc. cit., p. 111. The reply of Eldridge and the 
officers of the train is also found here. The question of who were settlers, and who ad- 
venturers or soldiers of fortune, or even thieves or ‘‘jayhawkers,’’ was often a decided puzzle 
More than one combined conflicting roles in the same person. 
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Lewis Bodwell and his brother Sherman crossed the Kansas river 
and found a bed at a hotel in Topeka, “not quite so clean as that of 
last night upon the grass, no more comfortable and more fully 
occupied.” ®? Lewis had an empty pocket, but fortunately his 
brother had some $13, and paid the bills, although it later developed 
that $100 for travel was due from the Missionary Society.5* Lewis 
had intended to act immediately upon the instructions of the society, 
and to consult with the Reverend Lum as to the advisability of lo- 
cating at Topeka.** He now learned that Lum was out of the terri- 
tory, and already knowing that he favored Topeka, Bodwell at once 
located at that place, “as the most important unoccupied point in 
the country.” *> He found a church organization of approximately 
eleven members, who were waiting for a pastor. The day after his 
arrival he made his first pastoral call upon a member who was build- 
ing a brick chimney (H. W. Farnsworth), and the next upon a sick 
member (Henry P. Waters), in the garret of an unfinished house of 
two rooms, with blanket partitions, and with a hole in the roof for 
a future chimney. Bodwell met his third member (William Scales), 
with wife and daughter, in their primitive cabin home. “In their 
two rooms of about 10x12, and the garret 12 x 20 feet, which last 


you enter stooping or on all fours, they are doing a fine business at 
keeping boarders.” ** Later that day he met the clerk of his church, 
Martin Gaylord. They went to Gaylord’s cabin two miles out, 
which was well ventilated by one- to two-inch openings between the 
logs, and had supper of potatoes, bacon, and flapjacks.5* In one day 


“< ? 


Bodwell had thus visited four of the “seven pillars” of his church, 
and had obtained first hand knowledge of life in Kansas.°* To ob- 


52. “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,” loc. cit., entry of October 14. 

58. Ibid. This was in line with the custom of that organization, which sent its men to 
the more distant regions with expenses paid to their destination, and with a pledge of full 
support for a year.—Goodykoontz, op. cit., p. 183. 

54. Tabor letter of Bodwell to the Missionary Society, cited above. It was also cus- 
tomary for a new missionary in the West to seek the advice of the agent of the society, if 
such an officer were located in that region. 

55. Bodwell’s first quarterly report, January 10, 1857. 

56. “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,” entry of October 15. 

57. Ibid. Bodwell added that this was the first of many such meals, although often with- 
out the potatoes. ‘‘Seasoned by hunger, followed by God's word, and a season of worship, 
whose uplifting power no temple service could exceed.” 

58. In calling the roll of four of the ‘‘seven pillars,” Bodwell apparently identifies each 
of these members. Another a few miles away, and two among the prisoners at Lecompton, 
completed the list. Under entry of October 30, he wrote that he had obtained permission of 
Col. H. T. Titus to make a pastoral call upon one of his members (John Ritchie), a prisoner 
at Lecompton—‘‘charged with stealing mules, (which, by the way, means about this: in 
company with other free state men, in an attack upon some old border enemies, the latter 
are defeated, and some mules remain in the hands of the victors).”’ 

Ritchie was alleged to have been one of Colonel Whipple's (Aaron D. Stephens’) force, 
charged with stealing horses, mules, and merchandise, and to have been at Hickory Point 
during the first day’s battle. He was indicted with many others on the charge of man- 
slaughter, but he escaped from prison. As suggested by Bodwell above, horses and mules, 
when found in the possession of the “wrong” side, were regarded as proper “‘spoils of war.” 
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tain a more complete appreciation of the problems facing him, he 
now devoted ten days to exploration and planning, during which he 
slept at night upon the prairie grass. 

Lewis Bodwell delivered his first sermon in Topeka—the first by 
a regularly appointed pastor of the Free Congregational Church, 
October 26, 1856. This was his first chance to use the only public 
room of the new settlement—Constitution Hall—‘‘a rough, unplas- 
tered room, board and slab seats, a shaky cottonwood table, and an 
audience of about twenty-five.” °® In a letter to Doctor Badger of 
the Home Missionary Society, Bodwell described the situation as 
follows: 


Contrary to my expectation a church has been formed in this place about 
a year, but the troubles which have come upon the territory have prevented 
its progress. The church will embrace 13 members & several more stand ready 
to unite at an early day. A subscription has also been commenced for the 
erection of a church which amounts to some $350. Tho. I intend making 
a determined effort to at least get the material upon the ground before Spring, 
I cannot say that the prospect is very flattering. Our forces are diminished 
by very [various] causes. Of our three trustees, one is just (& slowly) re- 
covering from a severe illness; another has gone East to spend the winter; 
& the third is a prisoner & now on trial at Lecompton, with the other Free 
State men. . . .6 All the religious meetings of the place are held in a 
public room, called Constitution Hall, used for the meetings of the Free State 
Legislature, the same one as that from which Col. Sumner drove that body 
last July [4th]. . . . Preachers of 5 different orders, with more or less fre- 
quency & regularity use the same room—viz:—Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Baptists, Moravians & Unitarians. We hope, pray, & shall labor for a house 
of worship of our own. It is the ardent wish of our people. It will be at the 
cost of great efforts & sacrifices, that this will be accomplished. . . 61 


Bodwell believed that the recent disorders were responsible for 
much of the suffering in Kansas, and resulted in a great retarda- 
tion of the cause of religion.®* In his view the worth-while things 
of life were very largely bound up with a victory of the Free-State 
cause. He wrote as follows: 


By the disarrangement of all kinds of business; by direct losses owing to 
this disarrangement—to plunderings & burnings or to sacrifices made directly 
for the support of free state principles; sacrifices of time, labor, money, crops, 
many if not all our people are hard pressed for means. One man, a leading, 
devoted, influential Christian, has not only spent weeks of time in defense of 
the territory, but last year fed out at Lawrence some 300 bushels of potatoes, 


59. “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,” entry of October 26, 1856. 

60. The sick trustee apparently was H. P. Waters, the one having gone East M. C 
Dickey, and the one a prisoner at Lecompton John Ritchie. The checkered career of the 
latter is considered in detail later. 

61. Bodwell to Badger, October 21, 1856. 

62. Ibid. Whether trouble and suffering retard the progress of real religion, is a moot 


question, but at any rate, it does seem clear that the disorders of “Bleeding Kansas"’ hindered 
organized Christianity. 
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his years crop, his all, on which he was depending as the means of paying for 
his quarter section of pre-empted land. Many have suffered more & some 
less, but none who are earnest and active have escaped unharmed. ® 


In a letter to John Hobbie, of about the same time, Bodwell 
spoke in a similar vein: 

The talk about exaggeration is all nonsense. All the horrors which clustered 
about and made up the history of early border wars with the Indians, have 
been and are being re-enacted here. . . . Forty families left the Valley 
of the Neosho in rags, to avoid starvation, whom 40 barrels of flour would 
have kept in the Territory. Hundreds remaining, unable to get away, whose 
only food is grated corn. . . . Under the instigation of “an officer of the 
law,” the Kaw Indians of Northern Kansas are throwing down the fences, 
driving their horses into and through, trampling down and carrying off with 
perfect impunity the few remaining crops of the Free State settlers.64 


In such a deplorable state of affairs, Bodwell believed his people 
had conducted themselves in a manner highly praiseworthy. He 
wrote to the Missionary Society: 

The minister can scarcely do more than keep people reminded of duty. 

Already I have had the privilege of visiting, praying, eating, sleeping, 
in the unchinked, unplastered cabin of the Christian, where at his bedside, 
beside his Bible, stood his musket, loaded & primed & ready within reach for 
instant service. I can but look with joy upon such piety as amid the scenes 
of the past year, amid the duties of the cabin & the camp, can live & grow; & 
finding about me men of such spirit, I should be unworthy and ungrateful 
did I not “thank God & take courage.” ® 

Although Bodwell discovered that the early progress of his church 
“had been destroyed or rendered inoperative, by the troubles of 
the summer & autumn,” he quickly undertook the work of building 
anew. After his first sermon on October 26, he preached regularly 
upon alternate Sundays in Constitution Hall, until more satisfac- 
tory quarters could be obtained elsewhere (Union Hall). The “Sab- 
bath” or Sunday School was reorganized, and now contained some 
fifteen children, in addition to four Bible classes of young people 
and adults, making a total of some fifty or sixty persons. A Bible 
society, previously organized, was now revived, and a supply of 
valuable Bibles obtained. Every Sunday evening they held a 


63. Bodwell to Badger, October 21, 1856. Bodwell’s political observations are discussed 
in more detail below. 

64. Dated October 17, 1856, in “‘Bodwell Scrapbook,” pp. 3, 4. He added that even 
though Geary now stated that “quiet reigns,’’ there was a ruthless invasion of the polls, and 
115 Free-State men were in prison, awaiting the action of Judge Lecompte. They wanted 
clothing and means to buy provisions, to retain the Free-State settlers. 

Concerning the problem of relief, see Footnotes 110-114, below. Some of the above inci- 
dents arose from causes largely apart from the political, which Bodwell greatly over-empha- 
fon, The Kaw or Kansas included many vagabonds who were notorious for stealing and 
regging. 

65. Bodwell to A. H. M. 8., October 21, 1856. In view of these facts, Bodwell was not 
very hopeful that much of the burden of his salary could be transferred from the Missionary 
Society to his congregation, as was customary at the end of the first year, but he hoped to 
“do something” toward this end. For the first time that season there was now a good deal 
of sickness in Kansas (chills and fever). 
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prayer meeting, “which is usually largely attended by persons old 
& young both prosperous & non-prosperous, a goodly number taking 
a part & making the meeting lively, interesting, &, we hope, very 
profitable.” ° 

Sunday, November 2, 1856, Bodwell held a communion service 
which is said to have been the first ever administered in Topeka. 
Many of other denominations attended, there being a tendency in 
the West for people to disregard narrow sectarian lines. By early 
January, 1857, there were in his church a total of sixteen members, 
and many more of other denominations who regularly attended. 
Despite their limited numbers and still more limited finances, in 
December, 1856, Bodwell’s congregation voted to build a house of 
worship.** Bodwell was very hopeful for the future. “I have in a 
good degree gained the confidence of my church & congregation & 
thus have a prospect of having their hearty cooperation in my work 
among them.” ® From the time he arrived in Kansas, he was 
buoyed up by a spirit of optimism and a faith in the future victory 
of right over wrong, and no misfortune or evil influence of any sort 
could shatter this conviction.” The nature of the society at Topeka 
and vicinity encouraged him, as it bore “the true New England 


stamp.” The sale of liquor was severely frowned upon by the best 
society,*? and an atmosphere of culture prevailed in the town, which 
was symbolized by the Kansas Philomathic Institute, with its li- 
brary, weekly debates and newspaper.’? Bodwell concluded: 


Very encouraging is the number of cases in which the Christian has come 
back warm «& alive from his duties in the camp to his duties in the church, the 
prayer meeting, the S[abbath]. S{chool]., & at the family altar. As far as I 


66. Bodwell’s first quarterly report, January 10, 1857. Permanent weekly prayer meetings 
began November 16, 1856, according to the historical sketch by Peter McVicar.—Topeka State 
Record, January 20, 1864. 

67. Ibid. In “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,” Bodwell wrote in his entry of No- 
vember 2: “‘A stormy day. Preached in the morning; at 1 P. M., the communion service 
no record or memory of any previous one in Topeka—a truly precious season to us.” 

68. McVicar, loc. cit.; Bodwell’s first quarterly report. 

69. In his report to the society, Bodwell made the following summary: “Six sermons each 
month ; a prayer meeting weekly; the S{abbath] S[chool] revived; the B[ible]. Soc. res{tored] 
& eleven dollars placed in its treasury; a church Soc. formed & $700 subscribed for house of 
worship ; two communion services attended, with their prep[aratory]. lectures; 6 persons added 
aa by letter; a somewhat full acquaintance with character, extent & wants of my 

eld; << e 

70. In his letter to John Hobbie, October 17, 1856, Bodwell described the deplorable state 
of affairs, but he ended with the conviction that right would eventually prevail, in such a 
beautiful land, and among so noble a people, with God to protect them.—‘Bodwell Scrap- 
book,” pp. 8, 4. 

71. Bodwell’s first quarterly report. The regulations of the Topeka Association forbade 
the sale of any lot for purposes of a saloon. There was a lack of enforceable law upon the 
subject, however, which induced the people to adopt summary measures. 

72. This literary society, the first in Topeka, was organized during the winter of 1855- 
1856.—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 540. Discussions were held weekly, with a lecture once a 
month. The society published a paper, The Communicator, and owned a library of 700 vol- 
umes. Its officers included several from Bodwell’s church—James Cowles, who in 1856 was 
a ae Henry P. Waters, who was then secretary.—See Giles, Thirty Years in Topeka 
pp. 147, 148. ‘ 
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can learn profanity is no more common than in many N[ew]. E[ngland]. vil- 
lages & here and there the Sabbath is at least outwardly a day of rest.73 Why 
these signs of encouragement should be more plain & plentiful here than in 
other new settlements, especially in such as those of California, is I think ac- 
counted for by the motives which induced immigration here & there. A large 
proportion of those who came hither as “Northern paupers,” came willing to 
remain paupers, provided their efforts could make the right successful. . . .74 
To no one can it be a matter of surprise, that often the debasing effect of war 
& commotion should be sadly manifest. . . . [Bodwell states at some 
length that such was not the case, as a rule.] To account for it, he must know, 
as do I, that so often the long hours in the guard room, by the campfire, on 
the march, & even in the filthy prison, were improved as seasons of private 
Christian communion. Christian soldiers must, will, do make Christian citi- 
zens,.75 


Such a picture of frontier society could not be regarded complete 
without some mention of the darker aspects of life, which Lewis 
Bodwell at the start dismissed rather lightly. He remarked that he 
had followed Lum’s advice “to prepare for all I did know & then 
allow largely for many unpleasant things which I did not know,” 
and pointed out further: 


Sinners here as elsewhere are neglecters & oftimes fierce & persistent opposers 
of the truth. Christians “in good standing” do not always live up to their 
covenant vows. Nay, too many are “wandering stars” ™—stumbling blocks 
in the way of the church, the minister, & the world. Neither do I mean that 
it is pleasant spending a winter like this in a rough log cabin, deprived of all 
the luxuries and most of the comforts & conveniences of life, deprived of the 
privilege of study, or the opportunities for quiet retirement and meditation, 
which the soul so much needs. . . .77 


Since the American Home Missionary Society did not favor itiner- 
ant preachers, and was financially unable to provide pastors for 


78. Bodwell’s first quarterly report. New England ideals did in a measure stamp such 
settlements as Lawrence, Topeka, and Manhattan, but in general the characteristics of the 
border predominated, among which disregard of the Sabbath was a prominent feature. Bod- 
well’s letters evince a youthful optimism, and a tendency to gloss over the sordid facts of life 
For a more realistic approach to the matter of the Sabbath, see the account by Axalla John 
Hoole, in William Stanley Hoole, ed., ‘“‘A Southerner’s Viewpoint of the Kansas Situation, 
1856-1857,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, (v. III, No. 2) May, 1934, p. 148. 

74. The Northern “paupers’’ included many who were more in the nature of “dupes,” 
brought to Kansas by the Emigrant Aid Company or similar organizations, who were unfit 
for the hard life of the frontier. When these unfortunates realized the true state of affairs, 
they often returned to the East, sadly disillusioned, but not without convincing many 
Kansas and Missouri that they had fulfilled their mission of voting in the territory. The 
“pauper” charge was thus not quite as groundless as Bodwell believed, although it was badly 
“overdone”’ in Missouri. It is also doubtful that the emigration to Kansas was better than 
that to other frontiers, although Bodwell probably saw its better representatives in Topeka. 

75. These remarks should be interpreted with due weight to Bodwell’s youth, the recency 
of his arrival, and his characteristic optimism, all of which were probably conditioned by a 
desire to satisfy his employers. 

76. The transient nature of frontier society was a basic obstacle to religion on the border. 
Many frontiersmen made repeated removals during their lives, each of which meant a severing 
of the social ties which had previously bound them. Another trouble was the diffused nature 
of the population. Many expected to ‘make their pile,’’ then return to the East. The re- 
straining influence of age, or of wives and mothers, was often lacking in a society composed 
largely of young men. See the interesting work by Everett Dick, The Sod-House Frontier 
(New York, 1987), p. 334. 

77. Bodwell’s first quarterly report. 
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many small communities, it encouraged its missionaries to preach, 
as often as possible, in nearby places otherwise unprovided for. In 
Kansas the pioneer missionaries to some degree divided the chief 
settlements among them, thereby increasing the likelihood of locat- 
ing at a “going” town. Besides acting as pastor at Topeka, Bodwell 
preached once upon alternate Sundays to some ten to twenty people 
in a private home at Kansapolis (also called Whitfield), a small 
Free-State settlement about four miles distant, and he regarded 
Tecumseh and Indianola as within his parish. This was a region 
some thirty to forty miles long, extending east to the parish of Lum, 
and west to those of Jones and Blood.*8 

Early in 1857 Bodwell estimated that the four leading settlements 
of his parish aggregated some 800 to 1,000 population, with more in 
the immediate neighborhood. In a five-mile radius of nearly 1,500 
population, “the supply of ministerial labor . . . has been for 
ach month of four weeks:—two sermons at Tecumseh «& two at 
Topeka by the M. E. preacher of the circuit; four at Topeka & two 
at Kansapolis by myself, & one at Topeka by a pr[eacher], of the 
order of United Brethren.” *® Because of increased work, and the 
existence of a Methodist preacher at Indianola, Bodwell later re- 


linquished that place, but he continued to preach upon alternate 
Sunday afternoons at Kansapolis (now called Rochester), until in 
the summer of 1858 a flood of the Kansas river destroyed the bridge 
recently constructed across that stream, obliging him to give up the 


SO 


post.*° With the growth of population the demand for preachers 
grew, and Bodwell received many requests for sermons, but he con- 


78. S. Y. Lum, missionary at Lawrence until the arrival of Cordley, also acted as explor- 
ing agent of the society, for Kansas. Among the duties of this office was that of visiting needy 
and destitute parts of the country, but Lum found his work too burdensome to do a great 
amount of travel. The problem of itinerancy remained an issue until in 1860 the society 
named Bodwell to do this work. 

79. First quarterly report. Tecumseh apparently was too much of a Proslavery settle 
ment for Bodwell to preach there regularly. Most early-day estimates of population, such 
as that of Bodwell above, overrated the number of actual inhabitants. 

In a circular letter of Bodwell (1857), appealing for financial help for his church, he 
drew a picture even more emphatic: ‘At Topeka,—in March last, a village of several hun- 
dreds of inhabitants,—-your Home Missionary had a little Church of 24 members, equalling 
that at Lawrence, and larger than any other of the eight already organized in the territory 
It is the only Home Missionary Church in a district of country, extending along the Kanzas 
river 70 miles, from near Lawrence to Wabonsa; and from Council City to Nebraska; more 
than 100 miles from south to north. . Our only place of meeting at this important 
point is one public hall; the use of which is claimed by preachers of three or four other 
sects, at least three-fourths of the time on Sabbaths; while during the week the same room 
is in use for political gatherings, dancing, &c. . . . We are obliged to preach in the ope n 
air, in ball-rooms and bar-rooms and kitchens, as we may, and where we may. 5 

80. Report to the A. H. M. 8., September 28, 1858. Late in the winter of 1857-1858 
Bodwell was forced to give up his appointments across the Kansas river, due to a fall from 
his horse, and the difficulty of crossing that stream. In a letter of June 25, 1858, he wrote 

‘Among our other late improvements a great and valuable public work is the bridge across 
the Kansas at this place, the first which public effort has ever built over this stream. 

After its destruction he wrote (September 28) that this event, with the loss of $15, 000 in- 
vested, was a blow to his church. He later explained that many of his church members were 
also investors in the bridge, and now, with the hard times in Kansas, they were financially 
embarrassed. 
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tinued to serve several small communities, in addition to his prin- 
cipal church at Topeka. In the summer of 1859 he described this 
as follows: 


In a neighborhood south of me to whose inhabitants I have been in the 
habit of preaching on a week day evening; a small house has been procured, 
a day school & Sabbath School started, & I am to preach there on the after- 
noon of each alternate Sabbath. 

Across the township 7 or more miles from Topeka, Bro. Copeland of 
Bloomington has lately organized a small church to which I am to minister 
as often as is possible. Such opportunities are constantly occurring & the 
pressing demand for labor is being more & more keenly felt. Shawnee 
{county] is better supplied than almost any other in the territory; yet as far 
as your society is concerned, Bro. Brownlee & myself have its 550 & odd 
square miles all to ourselves. . . S81 


For a frontier preacher and his congregation, no difficulty was 
more urgent than that of obtaining a suitable house of worship. 
Before Bodwell arrived in Kansas the little group of settlers at 
Topeka had pledged a small sum for a church home, and in the sum- 
mer of 1856 they obtained the needed ground as a gift from the 
Topeka town company. When Bodwell arrived in October, he in- 
tended to make a “determined effort” to begin the initial work of 


construction before the following spring, but these anticipations 
proved premature.*? Early in December the congregation voted 
to build a house of worship, named a building committee, and sub- 
scribed some $700—a sum far short of the amount actually needed.® 
In order to obtain financial assistance for his church, Bodwell in- 
vestigated both the church erection fund of the Congregational 
church and the American Congregational Union, and when on his 
Eastern trip in the summer of 1857, he attempted to obtain aid 
from these and other sources, but with little success.** He also 
wrote a circular letter appealing for help in the construction of a 
church building, which appears to have been published in The 


81. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., June 11, 1859. Judging by the infrequency of comments 
of this nature, Bodwell spent most of his time in the service of his Topeka church, and in 
the cause of Congregationalism throughout Kansas. However, he came to believe that his 
rightful destiny was that of an exploring missionary, serving many small communities. Jona- 
than Copeland served Bloomington and Kanwaka, and James Brownlee, Burlingame (pre- 
viously Council City), according to a statistical table of October 8, 1858. 


82. Bodwell to Badger, October 21, 1856. 


83. McVicar’s sketch in the Topeka State Record, cited above; Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., 
p. 548; Bodwell’s first quarterly report, January 10, 1857. Due to the high cost of materials, 
labor, etc., about $5,000 was needed for a suitable building. Bodwell also obtained a small 
subscription for a building at Kansapolis. 

84. For an explanation of the work of the church erection fund of the Congregational 
church, and the American Congregational Union, see Footnote 186 and adjacent text. Some 
small amounts appear to have been given to Bodwell, but in September he wrote that they 
were obliged to depend almost entirely upon the members of the church, some of whom had 
offered to greatly increase their subscriptions. The ‘Record Book’’ of Bodwell’s church gave 
more weight to the “funds collected by our Pastor during the last Summer at the East,” 
which were being used to erect a ‘“‘commodious & substantial House of worship.” 
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Home Missionary, of New York, the monthly magazine of the 
American Home Missionary Society. 

Bodwell’s failure to obtain substantial aid forced the burden of 
construction upon his own congregation. The chairman of the 
board of trustees wrote: “We do not feel able to pay any portion 
of the ministers salary, for we are doing to the utmost of our ability 
to build a church.” 8* Late in the summer of 1857, when Bodwell 
returned from his vacation, he found the work of construction al- 
ready under way, with the hope of enclosing the structure before the 
arrival of winter.8* Although such work was not pleasant, Bodwell 
believed he would be obliged to oversee the work of church erection. 
Such was the duty of a Home Missionary, and taught one “the force 
& character of the temptations to which his people are exposed, in 
doing the business of their worldly callings.” ** He intended to use 
a portion of his quarterly salary of $125 to forward erection of 
the church. During the fall of 1857 Bodwell was kept extremely 
busy with this work. The building was to be of stone, 42 x 70 feet, 
requiring a large amount of material, the procuring of which was 
no easy task in a new country. Bodwell was forced to be much in 


the saddle, to round up the workmen and materials needed to 
carry on the project, and frequently he was obliged to lend a hand 
in the roughest of work, all in addition to his regular ministerial 
duties. This phase of his career exhibits in the highest degree his 
native generosity, and willingness to subordinate self in a great 


cause.8® His description gives a vivid picture of these activities: 

85. The primary object of this publication was to aid Presbyterian and Congregational 
missions in the West. Bodwell’s circular letter was written as of March, 1857, and included 
the following appeal: “Great things are not asked, nor assistance to do aught but necessary 
things. Our plan, our hope—the most we expect to accomplish this year, is the rearing and 
enclosing of a small church, of which we may partition off a portion to use as a sort of lec- 
ture room until able to finish for ourselves.’ 

86. Letter of H. W. Farnsworth to Milton Badger, July 12, 1857, requesting the renewal 
of Bodwell’s appointment. The number of communicants was then 23, and the average at- 
tendance about a hundred. ‘We are suffering all the evils of other new countries, besides 
many peculiar to this. The result is that worldli-mindedness has too much influence over 
us all.”’"—Ibid., July 5, 1857. 

87. Ina report to the Missionary Society of February, 1859, Bodwell stated that the work 
of construction “was begun during my absence & contrary to my wish & recomme ndation. But 
my people was right & I wrong. . . . my plan was a lecture room 25x 40.’ 

88. Bodwell to Badger, September 24, 1857. During the summer of that year, while 
Bodwell was in the East, his pulpit was occupied by the Rev. J. Copeland. About one fourth 
of the resident members left Topeka during this season, but many new ones arrived. Bod- 
well saw “‘no cause for discouragement, but many things to comfort & give hope,” and be- 
lieved that they had at least ‘“‘made even a little progress against such a torrent of excite- 
ment, & now of worldliness,” even though that outwardly their progress does not appear so 
great. 

Concerning ‘‘worldliness,” the Minutes of the General Association of April, 1857, re- 
marked: “The spirit of contention has given way to the spirit of speculation.” 

89. A border preacher unwilling to “‘work for his keep’’ probably would have been re- 
garded by most frontiersmen as a ‘“‘dude,’’ who did not merit their respect. For an example 
similar to that of Bodwell, see Thomas A. McNeal, When Kansas Was Young (New York, 
1922), pp. 129-182. When the occasion arose, Bodwell was also generous in matters of 
salary, as the following letter to Milton Badger indicates (February 4, 1858): “I would here 
say once for all that while ‘our treasury’ is to any extent straitened, tho. I may at the 
regular & proper time state my claims—I do not wish that claim to stand in the way of the 
full payment of any brother with a family whom the committee knows is in want.” 
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I was to look for & hire hands, to note their labor & pay their wages, to 
see that material of the kind needed & in sufficient quantities was on the 
ground when wanted. It was necessary for me to do a contractors work, & at 
the same time attend to such of my ministerial duties as could not be put off. 
Take, as a specimen, one day of Home Missionary labor. 

Saddled my horse & rode four miles before breakfast, to procure a work- 
man whose presence was necessary by the usual hour for work. Next, five 
miles more, to visit a neighbor minister who was very ill. Thence, three 
miles, to order at one place some lime, at another to find a man to load it, & 
at a third to order stone from the quarry. Back to the church, two miles; 
thence to another quarry, & helped roll on a load of stone. From there (while 
the tram was on the way to the building & back,) I walked a mile to call 
upon a church member lying very ill; back to the quarry & helped load more 
stone & finally, a four mile ride home. On another day, was stopped in the 
midst of a similar round of duties, to attend a funeral three or four miles away 
across the river, a journey necessarily made on foot, crossing the Kansas river 
& Soldier creek, by ferrying four times. Scarcity of laborers & of means to 
pay them, lays upon him who would see any such work go on, the necessity of 
donning his working suit, & putting his own hands to the work.9 

The directions of your commission make no suggestions regarding the pro- 
priety of your laborers turning his attention to quafrying stone, or loading 
them, or driving teams, or tending the mason; but unless my circumstances 
are peculiar or I have mistaken my duty, the willingness & ability to do these 
things are sometimes necessary. It often becomes a matter of serious inquiry, 
how much may or should the minister do under such circumstances. Should 
he go perhaps for months, almost wholly absenting himself from his study & 
supplying some ones “lack of service” by doing the work of a day laborer? ®! 


Bodwell believed he had been right in following the latter course, 
and continuing the work of construction until the cold and growing 
lack of laborers made it advisable to stop, even though the walls 
were unfinished. The year 1858 saw a deepening of the depression 
in Kansas, which forced Bodwell to adopt a new technique, in his 
campaign for funds. He wrote: 


We were far from having the amount necessary to complete, or even to 
warrant our resuming work until after the beginning of April. Then, even 
the “hard times” worked in our favor. For want of money, building could 
not go on & property holders were compelled to regret that the incoming emi- 
grants who were passing us should look upon us at a stand still. Thinking 
this might be used to advantage I set out. Workmen, out of employ for want 
of money to pay them, were ready to take property in the town, rather than 


90. By this time the panic of 1857 was beginning to make itself felt in Kansas. Many 
infant communities were scarcely under way—not a few had only been established that year, 
when the deadening hand of depression was placed upon them. 

91. Bodwell to Badger, December 14, 1857. In his article upon Congregationalism in Kan- 
sas (op. cit., pp. 8, 9), Richard Cordley includes a vivid sketch of Bodwell’s activities: ‘He 
was collector and treasurer, architect, ‘boss carpenter,’ head mason, and laborer; in the woods 
cutting and hauling timber, in the quarry getting out stone, at the kiln hauling lime, at the 
building superintending the work, around the parish collecting subscriptions, at the East rais- 
ing funds . . . ; he could, without equivocation, subscribe to the condition of the Home 
Missionary application, ‘that he had no employment save that of the ministry,’ for all these 
toils pointed to one end—the building up of the church. Twice he saw the walls of the 
church blown down, and twice he rallied his people to rebuild them.” 
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be idle. . . . I procured property, which our workmen take at about $1,200 
—€& the walls are under contract.92 

It was hoped to have the building ready for use during the follow- 
ing winter, but by late fall a lack of means and the lateness of the 
season induced the builders to postpone further work.®* The walls 
were then completed, ready for the roof, for which the congregation 
accorded Bodwell chief credit.** By the following spring all timber 
needed for the roof had been given, some of it sawed, and the roads 
were ready for hauling the rest, when on Sunday evening, June 19, 
1859, a violent windstorm struck Topeka. One half of the rear wall, 
and a large part of the side walls were reduced to a mass of rubbish. 
“Not less than fifty cords of stone, put up with weeks of toil 
at a cost of fully one thousand dollars, lie heaped upon the ground, 
nearly as valueless as two years since.”® A crisis had already 
arisen in Bodwell’s church, because of his advocacy of the plan to 
move the proposed Congregational college from Topeka to Lawrence, 
and the disaster of the elements heaped fuel upon the flames. Bod- 
well presented his resignation,®* but the dispute was finally settled, 
and the church issued a unanimous call for his return. It also 


voted to “repair and enclose the Church Building already com- 
menced,” and to solicit subscriptions to finance the undertaking.® 
Bodwell withdrew his resignation,®® and wrote the Missionary So- 
ciety as follows: 


92. Quarterly report of Bodwell to the A. H. M. S., Jume 25, 1858. He remarked that 
a subscriber of ten dollars now gave them, in lieu of cash, a lot worth $150. It appears that 
his letters to the society are a trifle too rosy. Perhaps he was guilty of the common practice 
of “strewing flowers in his own pathway,” in order to convince his employers that he was 
“delivering the goods.”” Despite the hard times, he asked permission of the society to raise 
$200 among his people, and with $400 from the society his salary would total $600 

93. Memorial discourse of Peter McVicar, in Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 548. 

94. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., December 30, 1858; H. W. Farnsworth to Milton Badger, 
September 3, 1858. Farnsworth wrote on behalf of the congregation: “Mr. Bodwell’s re- 
moval from this to any other sphere of labor would be regarded, not only by our denomi- 
nation, but by all this community with extreme regret.”’ As proof of their gratitude, they 
offered to pay $100 of his salary, leaving the balance ($400) for the society. 

95. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., June 22, 1859. Despite the disaster, he asked for the 
prayers of their friends, in the hope of final success. The following comes from “‘Sketches of 
Kansas Travel,” in The Congregational Record of October, 1859 (v. I, No. IV), p. 62: “‘To- 
peka shows signs both of vigor and decay. It looks like a tree that had stopped growing and 
sprouted again. . . . The explanation is, that they have attempted to push the town 
beyond the demands of its business, and have been nipped by the hard times. © - 
have rarely looked upon a sadder sight than the Cong. Church, now a complete mass of 
ruins. The front wall stands, showing what the building would have been. . . . The rear 
and side walls are almost entirely demolished, and the whole is said to be so impaired that 
it will not be safe to use any part of the walls for a future building.” 

96. He had for some time thought of a change, but the crisis over the college was the 
primary cause of his resignation. The evening after he gave his church this notice, the 
storm struck Topeka. 

97. “Church Record Book,” entry of August 15, 1859. 

98. Ibid., entry of August 5. 


99. Bodwell gave his consent September 10, 1859, which the Topeka Tribune announced 
a week later, adding that they were glad, ‘“‘as the Rev. Mr. Bodwell is a fluent speaker and 
& good man.”’ Despite the troubles at Topeka, Bodwell did not like to leave his congregation 
in the lurch, “and lose ground obtained at such an outlay of strength & means.”—Letter of 
August 4 to the society. 
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A house of worship the result of much labor & liberality is laid in ruins; 
& hardly has the news reached you, ere over $1000 are pledged to do again 
the work. The men who have given one, three, five hundred dollars each come 
forward to do the same again, not, mind you, from their over-flowing stores, 
but from moderate means, when the gift equals perhaps in no case less 
than ¥% the income.10° 


Bodwell succeeded in raising over a thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding, but this was considerably less than what was 
needed, even though the American Congregational Union helped 
them with a small sum. The contract was concluded with the 
provision that the walls were to be finished by July 10, 1860,)* but 
again nature intervened. On June 1 a windstorm destroyed the 
south wall, but despite this discouragement, the work of rebuilding 
quickly followed.'°? The third attempt was successful, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1861, the first sermon was delivered in the new structure, then 
enclosed for the first time, although provided with only a rough coat 
of plaster and temporary seats. The building was not formally 
dedicated until January 3, 1864, when Lewis Bodwell, although 
no longer pastor, preached a special sermon commemorating the 
event.!%° During the entire period of his first pastorate in Topeka, 
he thus served a congregation that had no permanent church home. 
During the first months of his pastorate the Congregationalists, 
along with four other denominations, used Constitution Hall.1%* By 
the beginning of 1857 more capacious quarters had been obtained 
in Union Hall,!® and by the fall of that year a room was procured 
in the two-story brick school house recently completed by the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company. This room would accommodate 
scarcely a hundred persons, but it was comfortable and pleasant, 
and was used every other Sunday by the Congregationalists, who 
alternated with the Methodists and Baptists. By the summer 


100. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., September 14, 1859, at the end of his third year in Kan- 
sas. His comments again sound very optimistic in tone. 

101. Memorial discourse of Peter McVicar, Andreas-Cutler, op. cit.; Bodwell’s fourth an- 
nual report, February 28, 1860 (covering only a half year). He again praised his congrega- 
tion for their help—they had raised at least 800 to 1,000 dollars a year, for all purposes. 

102. Bodwell to Badger, June 11, 1860. 

103. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 548. In the spring of 1861 the building was used by the 
first state legislature of Kansas. In 1880 a new edifice was constructed, which is still in use 
Peter McVicar served as pastor from 1860 to 1866, when Bodwell began a second term of 
three years. 

In his special dedicatory sermon, Bodwell used the following text: ‘Except the Lord build 
the house they labor in vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.””—Psalms, 127 :1. 

104. Bodwell to Badger, October 21, 1856. 

105. Bodwell to Badger, January 10, 1857: “We have lately commenced occupying a new, 
larger and much more pleasant room than before.” From the accounts of McVicar and Sher 
man Bodwell (the latter in the “Church Record Book’’), it is clear that this was Union Hall. 

106. Bodwell to Badger, December 14, 1857. This structure, the first school building in 
Topeka, was erected by Abner Doane, with Emigrant Aid funds. That organization hoped to 
promote New England concepts of religion and education in the new territory, but it 
charged the city rent tor the use of the building, until the hard times made collections vir- 
tually impossible. 
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of 1858 the increased number of public halls in Topeka left the 
Congregationalists very nearly in entire possession of this school 
room, in which Bodwell preached three times every Sabbath on 
three Sundays of the month.’ In the spring of 1859 a fourth 
change was made, when Bodwell’s congregation began the use of 
Museum Hall, which would comfortably seat 250 to 300 persons. 
Despite the hard times and repeated attacks by the elements, the 
disadvantages of occupying buildings also used by others acted 
as a constant urge for the Congregationalists to erect a church 
edifice of their own.’°? Bodwell made a courageous and determined 
fight to solve this problem, and may justly be regarded as the 
chief builder of the structure. 

As a frontier preacher Lewis Bodwell found it a difficult matter 
to minister adequately to his flock, and the people of his community. 
Sickness, hunger, and suffering of various kinds existed in aggra- 
vated forms, and often demanded immediate attention. Among 
his first visits as a pastor were calls upon sick members of his 
church, or friends—illness due to exposure caused by living in rude 
dwellings, to prevailing ignorance concerning the real cause of the 
ague (chills and fever), to the lack of medical attention, and to 
other causes that were magnified by the rough ways of life.1!° 
Death was a frequent visitor, and demanded the immediate pres- 
ence of the pastor—soon after his arrival at Topeka, Bodwell wrote 
that five young people had died within a week. In a few months 
typhoid (probably the ague) afflicted twenty-five persons, most of 
whom were young, with a total of eight deaths. Because he was 
free of family worries, Bodwell believed it his particular duty to 
help the afflicted. In some cases this demanded his attention as 


107. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., June 25, 1858. In his report of February, 1859, he found 
considerable fault with these quarters, asserting that “‘many must stand up—others in num- 
bers go away—& a much larger number remain away rather than stand or take the seats of 
others.” 

108. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., June 11, 1859. He wrote that on the first day’s occupancy 
his audience was over 200: ‘In outward things we make progress.” The hall was upstairs 
in the Ritchie block, a three-story building erected in 1858. Early in 1860, during the re- 
vival in Topeka, Bodwell’s congregation was obliged to return to the school room. 

109. September 28, 1858, Bodwell wrote that the Baptists, who also used the school 
building, so completely disregarded their appointments that the Congregationalists were 
greatly inconvenienced. 

110. In “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,’’ under entry of November 2, 1856, Bodwell 
wrote that with stormy weather, he sat up with the Foxes, late companions on the trip to 
Kansas, whose children were very ill: ‘In a small house, with no partitions but blankets, no 
floors but loose boards, no shield from the wind but thin clapboard walls, a room which no fire 
can warm, is the family of eight and their watchers.”’ 

The form of malaria called ‘‘chills and fever’ was then the plague of new communities. 
Since in Kansas most of the timber was found along the streams, the settlers tended to locate 
in these areas, where mosquitoes abounded, and where malarial afflictions were most likely 
to occur. Bodwell frequently alluded to this ailment. 


19—7878 
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much as two or three nights in a week.’"! In the fall of 1856 he 
wrote: “Reports from various parts of the territory tell of family 
after family living only on grated or parched corn. ” Many 
families did not have enough well to take care of the sick, or even 
to furnish water for them.’!* Bodwell did what he could to help 
those in need, and solicited aid from friends of a benevolent dis- 
position. Late in 1856 friends in Cazenovia, N. Y., and Judge 
Dexter of Michigan gave him clothing and money to relieve the 
suffering. Bodwell made gifts to families with small children, loans 
to young men, and otherwise aided persons in distress.''* The suf- 
fering consequent upon the political disorders, with the theft or 
destruction of property and the inability to raise normal crops, 
all tended to aggravate the problem. Although no longer pastor 
of the Topeka church, Bodwell also played an active part in re- 
lieving the distress of 1860-1861, when a severe drought brought 
general suffering and misery.'!* 

The frontier preacher of Bodwell’s day usually regarded it a par- 
ticular duty to awaken his congregation to the terribleness of sin, 
and its dire consequences. As a preacher Bodwell was not an ex- 
tremist, since he regarded it a certainty that Satan would be over- 
come, in the course of time, but he appears to have believed in de- 
picting the results of sin in eloquent terms. The Lord was “ ‘a Con- 
suming Fire’ for all sin,” and he regarded it his duty to properly 
warn his flock. In almost every case, however, he concluded that 
the chief cause of sin and waywardness among his people was the 
disorder and political evil through which Kansas was passing. Per- 
haps this was one reason why he and his colleagues experienced so 
much trouble in making conversions.""® 


111. First quarterly report, January 10, 1857. Bodwell believed that the sickness in the 
fall of 1856 was due in part to the long overland marches, and the anxieties and exposures 
of the settlers. For a good description of the “chills and fever,’’ see Mrs. Miriam D. Colt, 
Went to Kansas (Watertown, 1862), p. 88 et seq. The vegetarian colony that settled on the 
Neosho was much afflicted with malaria. In 1858 Bodwell wrote that that locality was again 
hard hit with this ailment (letter of September 28). 

112. Bodwell to Badger, October 21, 1856, and to John Hobbie, October 17, 1856, “‘Bod- 
well Scrapbook,”’ pp. 3, 4. The testimony taken by the Hyatt committee in the fall of that 
year indicates that much of the suffering was of the usual frontier nature, little connected 
with the border wars. The drought of that year was a factor that has not been sufficiently 
stressed. 

118. Bodwell gives a detailed account in his letter to Messrs. A. B. Hyde, R. W. R. Free- 
man, and John Hobbie, ibid., pp. 8, 9. With $166 in cash he helped some 14 persons or 
families, and some half dozen more with clothing sent from the East. 

114. Bodwell to “Dear Brother Hobbie,”’ September 21 and October 30, 1860, in ibid., 
p. 12. As in 1857, he again obtained help from Cazenovia, N. Y., the home of his friend 
Hobbie. He was then serving on the territorial relief committee, of which S. C. Pomeroy was 
president. Bodwell’s wide travels as an itinerant preacher brought him into close contact 
with the suffering and privation. 

115. From “Half Truths in Religion,” a sermon delivered by Bodwell while chaplain of 
the Clifton Springs Sanitarium, probably in 1869. 


116. Note his comment, quoted above, that “The minister can scarcely do more than keep 
people reminded of duty. . Free-State opinion quite generally held this view, 
blaming the administration at Washington for most of the evils that beset them. 
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Late in 1857 Bodwell wrote that he had had “the largest, most 
attentive & solemn audiences I have ever had in the Territory,” 
composed almost wholly of young people, or those not yet arrived 
at middle age. His themes were “The characteristics of a religion 
pure & undefiled,” and “The impossibility of being neutral,” or “The 
Sinner a destroyer of good.” He wrote that “Fixed & earnest at- 
tention; thoughtful & solemn faces, & tearful eyes; told me that I 
had at least hearers of the word.” He left in a sad frame of mind, 
as he could not meet them again for two weeks, while in the mean- 
time “the story of some new wrong, of fraud or violence, may sweep 
over the mind of every person in this community; & all—old & 
young, men & maidens be borne away by the current of excite- 
ment; & fierce and bitter feelings. . . .1% The few sermons of 
Bodwell that have come down to us are replete with symbolical al- 
lusions,""* and since he had had no college training, it is possible 
that he resorted to prepared sermons or outlines, to supply his 
own deficiency. It seems more probable, however, that he depended 
chiefly upon habits of diligent study and industry, since this more 
adequately explains his reputation as a fluent speaker. With the 
passage of time his audiences grew in size, and he was increasingly 
in demand for sermons, but he was obliged to face certain diffi- 
culties common to all preachers on the frontier. One of the most 
serious difficulties Bodwell never admitted as applying to his people 
—the doubtful character of many of the emigrants to Kansas—he 
nevertheless did admit in the abstract, when he quoted the words 
of a neighbor minister: “Outside of my church & of the others 
formed here, I do not know of one young man who is not addicted 
to gaming, profanity, intemperance or incestuousness, in some cases 
to two, three, or all of these vices,” which was “a sad story & a 
fearful account.” 1'® 

117. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., December 14, 1857. In March, 1858, he wrote: “Con- 
stant excitement, & irritation; arising from constant misrepresentation & slander, with which 
our rulers seek to justify their constant injustice & oppression; produces a plentious crop of 


tares. ‘Wickedness in high places’ makes itself felt now as ever. “The head is sick, the heart 
faint,’ & the body diseased. ‘The wicked here rule, & the people mourn.’ ”’ 

118. His sermon at the dedication of the First Congregational Church of Topeka, Jan- 
vary 8, 1864, is a good example of this symbolism, but was appropriate for the occasion. 
“Building with God, and upon His word, a house whose corner stones are justice, mercy, truth 
and love; the dwellers therein need not fear ‘though the kingdoms be moved.’” Other ser- 
mons that have been preserved are: “A Discourse preached at the Funeral of Mrs. H. D. 
Rice,’ February 13, 1859; “‘A Paraclete’; and “Half Truths in Religion.’”” Bodwell often 
included appropriate poems in his sermons. These discourses are of the intellectual type, and 
avoid the ranting and emotional appeals so common in the early days. 

119. Bodwell to Badger, December 14, 1857. The Reverend Lum described the situation 
even better, in a letter to the Missionary Society, December 6, 1854 (quoted by Goodykoontz, 
op. cit., p. 296): ‘‘Many there are who come here with a noble purpose—they are willing to 
be martyrs in the cause of Religion & Liberty & yet I am compelled to think that the number 
of such is small in comparison to those who have some selfish or mercenary end to gain. 
must confess that my mind has changed on this subject & I do not think as highly of the 
aggregate emigration as at first. I find many, perhaps a majority, without any settled moral 
principle as a basis of action & when come outside the restraints of eastern society, they 
act out the native depravity of the human heart. i 
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Among all these difficulties, no matter was more serious than that 
of disregard for or desecration of the Sabbath. Although Bodwell 
seldom failed to have a respectable audience, after two years in 
Kansas he admitted: “None of our gatherings . . . ever em- 
brace one half of those who living within a convenient distance, 
would in their former homes have been in attendance.” 1*° When in 
1860 he began to serve widely scattered communities, as an itiner- 
ant preacher, he wrote: “It will with all care be very difficult to 
find any camp which regularly observes the Sabbath in its journey 
across the plains. The Sabbath is yet hardly a western institu- 
tion.” 121. This trouble was well described in an article in The Con- 
gregational Record, entitled “Worship Versus Entertainment”: 


There is undoubtedly a growing tendency in our communities to underrate 
worship, as such. Our Sabbath assemblies are not regarded distinctively as 
worshipping assemblies, but as congregations assembled to hear preaching. 
The services are judged, not by their power to build up Christian character, 
but by their power to entertain. . . . Church service breaks up the monot- 
ony, and helps the hours along. . . . A damp day empties our churches. 
Such a day would not materially affect business, or a meeting for pleasure or 
for politics. . . . So do hot days, and so do cold days. Only a combination 
of favoring circumstances, gives us full churches on the Lord’s day, if the 
preacher is not as eloquent as some others. . . . There are many bell- 
wethers in our flocks, who have been accustomed in the East to hear the 
celebrities of the cities. . . . A large number of these disciples of eastern 
prophets stay away from church entirely when they come among us. ' 
They feel too far advanced in divine knowledge to endure a plain home mis- 
sionary. . . . All this arises from a false estimate of Sabbath services. 
They are looked upon as entertainments, and not as seasons of worship.122 


Closely akin to the problem of Sabbath desecration, was that of 
disregard for church membership. It appears that the expectation 
to “move on” in the near future induced many to refrain from iden- 
tifying themselves very closely with any church,!** while others 
seemed to be glad of the chance to divest themselves of the cloak of 


120. Bodweil to A. H. M. S., September 28, 1858. 

121. Bodwell to Badger, June 11, 1860. The Minutes of the General Association of Kan- 
sas, October 8, 1858 (Congregational "Record, v. I, No. 1), p. 4, contain the following resolution 

“That we view with deep regret the prevalence of Sabbath desecration amongst us, and deem 
it the duty of every Christian to use his utmost influence, by example as well as precept, to 
create a correct public sentiment in regard to the Sabbath and its duties.” A Sabbath con- 
vention of the evangelical churches was recommended, and Bodwell was placed on the com- 
mittee, but the meeting never materialized. 

122. Issue of January, 1860 (v. II, No. 1), pp. 5, 6. 

128. This was discussed in the Record of April, 1860 (v. II, No. 2), pp. 23-25, under 
the heading ‘‘Homelessness as a Hindrance to the Gospel’”’: ‘‘On this western field, the gospel 
meets some peculiar obstacles incident to the state of society. Of these peculiar hindrances, 
few are more discouraging than the unsettled character of our population. The western 
phrase, ‘I do not live, but only stay,’ is of almost universal application. The word ‘home’ 
might be entirely stricken from our vocabulary. . . . It is quite probable that one-half 
of the present population of Kansas will spend their days here—while at the same time, there 
are very few who have nay ely made up their minds to make this their home. . . It 
is all an experiment. 
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religion, which had previously retarded their freedom. The Record 
described this as follows: 

Few facts, in connection with the settlement of this new country, are more 
sad than the wreck of Christian hopes occasioned by the passage from East 
to West. Members are found in every community who once stood fair in the 
church of God, but have here denied their professions, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, have neglected to reiterate those professions in their new home. 
With some this is mere neglect—with others it is intentional. Some seem glad 
of the opportunity, which a change of residence affords, to shake off the 
restraints of religious professions. . . . But there are others who are real 
Christians, who still neglect to reiterate their professions. . . 124 

Among the many nonmembers who attended church services were 
a considerable number of other denominations, so that the evil of 
nonmembership was at least partly compensated by a greater free- 
dom from sectarianism, and a broader outlook upon things reli- 
gious.'*° Lewis Bodwell frequently referred to the considerable 
number who attended his church, who had previously belonged to 
other denominations, indicating that frontier society was in a state 
of decided flux. However, he wondered a great deal about his in- 
ability to make conversions, and in his statistical report of March, 
1858, he wrote: “Looking backward from today, we have doubled 
our numbers, & I trust have in no respect gone backward.” Never- 
theless, he regretted that he could not “remove from sight or 
mind those sad blanks in my report,” and wondered at the cause 
of “eighteen months of missionary labor, & not one known case of 
conversion or one new professor of religion,” for all of which he could 
not “give a good and sufficient reason.” As was characteristic of 
him, Bodwell blamed the political situation as the cause of this 
state of affairs.1**° That he was not responsible for a condition that 
existed throughout Kansas, was indicated by the general association 
in its report for 1857: “No revivals of religion have yet been en- 
joyed, and but a solitary instance of conversion reported. Our work 

124. Issue of April, 1859 (v. I, No. 2), pp. 21-28. The writer continued: “‘The ties that 
bind them to the ‘old church at home’ are doubtless strong. . . . The church here may 
not be like the old church you left, neither is your house, nor the society in which you mingle. 
— fou do not live out of doors because your house is not as good as your Eastern 
home. . . . If you cannot endure these privations . . . you are not fit for the West. 
- . + Kansas is full of professors of religion from the East, but, instead of shining out of 
themselves, we need to go around and hunt them out with a torch.” 

125. A factor not to be lost sight of in this matter was the lack of religious oppor- 
tunities in many localities on the border. Undoubtedly many frontiersmen were irreligious 
from no fault of their own, but because there was no church to attend. Bodwell came to 
realize the importance of this point, and urged it as a justification of itinerant preachers. 
Other factors working toward the same end were the pre-occupation of the settlers with the 


urgent business of getting started, and the arrival of an avalanche of new settlers in 1857. 
The absolute necessities of food and shelter were a much greater problem in a new country. 

126. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., March, 1858 (no day given): “I can reckon up at least 
fifteen conventions, mass meetings, legislatures &c &c which many of my people have attended 
within three or four months. . . . Make your only Government a military despotism; put 
in all of its offices, the very men whom the people most hate . . . & you see again our 
State. Here as elsewhere no extra aggravations are needed to make or prove the heart ‘de- 
ceitful & desperately wicked.’ ” 
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is more that of laying foundations. . . .!*7 Despite the transient 
nature of the population, Bodwell was more successful in the matter 
of transfers, and before the close of his pastorate, he achieved suc- 
cess in adding new converts to his church. From only three members 
at the time of organization, by 1858 his church numbered thirty- 
three, and before the close of his term in 1860 this total had almost 
doubled, by virtue of the new members who joined during the re- 
vival in Topeka of 1859-1860.15 

The collapse of the speculative boom and the arrival of “hard 
times” was accompanied by a renewed interest in things religious, 
which Bodwell noticed during 1858.'*° By early 1859 he reported: 
“The interest in religious things increases. I have meetings for 
preaching &c 2 to 4 evenings in each week at various points well 
attended.” °° By the close of that year he wrote: “Interest in 
all religious things, as Sunday services & Sunday schools, & prayer 
meetings has continued to increase. Congregations are two or three 
fold greater than a year since. . . .” 1%! By early 1860 Bodwell 
was happy to report a great outpouring of the religious spirit in 
Topeka. He wrote at length to the Missionary Society, describing 
the revival that followed soon after his decision to remain in the 
community: 


The darkest year of my ministerial work in Kansas has had the brightest 


close. . . . Tho. in the main contrary to my inclinations:—the decision once 
made, I went with a sad heart to the work of repairing the breaches in a 
disturbed church & an almost ruined house of worship. . . . In December 


I began a series of sermons on “The Law” as found in Ex. XX preaching three 
Sabbath evenings to the largest audiences I have ever had. What are usually 
considered the most fearful & unpalatable truths; were heard with fixed solemn 
& even tearful attention. : 

I need not state at length how sectarian selfishness sought to forestall ac- 
tion: withdrew from codperation, wouldn’t work with Bro. B: secured the usé 
of the only capacious Hall (by right ours 4 to 1): began a series of meetings 
which by shouting, screaming, & dancing! were made the point of attraction 


127. Appendix No. II to Minutes of the General Association, April 25-27, 1857, p. 15, 
entitled ‘‘Narrative of the State of Religion.” The Minutes of the meeting of October, 1858, 
reported similarly: ‘‘There are no revivals to record, though most of the churches report an 
increase of spirituality among Christians, and an increased attention to religious things in the 
various communities.’ 

128. Statistical table of October 8, 1858, in Congregational Record (v. I, No. 1), p. 9 

129. The apparent victory of the cause of freedom probably caused many people to be- 
lieve that right was sure to win, in the long run. Such a conviction would encourage many 
of religious tendencies, like Bodwell, who previously had deplored the “‘rule of evil.” 

130. Report to A. H. M. S., February 14, 1859. Attendance at prayer meetings had more 
than doubled. In his report at the end of his third year in Kansas (September 14, 1859), he 
wrote: “The time was, not many months since when 5 to 8 was ‘a goodly number’ at the 
union prayer meeting & if for any cause I was away, or for any reason failed to light & warm 
the room the meeting usually & gradually died out.’’ Now when he returned after an absence, 
he found “the meetings alive, with 12 to 20 or 25 in attendance. Sabbath congregations then 
60 to 100 are now under favorable circumstances, 200 to 250.” 

131. Quarterly report to A. H. M. S., December, 1859. 
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to scores who “went for fun.” When the matter was fairly under way & 
control; I was asked to assist. Refused to endorse such “shows” as religion, & 
would not preach where I could be allowed no control of the after doings. 
Chose to visit and pray from house to house, & when the proper time seemed 
to come commenced & for a week carried on a Union prayer meeting; & after- 
wards preaching each evening in connection with Bro. Steel (O. S. Pres) & 
Bro. Hutchinson (Bap).1%2 We occupied the school room our former place 


of worship & one far too small to accommodate us in our work. . . . to the 
best of our powers we have worked to counteract fanaticism & conquer sin. 
The attention has been very general. . . . Indeed in my experience, I 


have never known a community more thoroughly aroused. 

As to results, we can as yet hardly come at them; but thus far one young 
man has joined the O. S. Ch’h; 4 the Bap; 10 or 12 the Epis; & 10 the Cong’l; 
while 12 more have already made application for examination in view of con- 
nection with the latter. . . . Of the whole we hope for the true conversion 
of not less than 10 heads of families. . . . rejoicing but humble we say 
“What hath God wrought” ! 133 


By the pooling of their efforts, the Congregational, Presbyterian, 
and Baptist churches seem to have given added impetus to the re- 
vival. From Bodwell’s description, it appears that he opposed the 
“muscular type” of Christianity and fanaticism of all sorts, in the 
conducting of religious services of this nature.4** The revival was 
generally praised by the people of Topeka. The Topeka Tribune 
reported that each of the three meeting places attracted “respect- 
able and seemingly eager congregations,” and in consequence “quite 
a large number of those who have previously wandered in sin, have 
‘come out from the world,’ and given their names to the Church 
militant and their souls to God.” '* In his report to the Home 
Missionary Society, Bodwell showed a pardonable pride in re- 


132. O. S. Pres.—Old School Presbyterian. The First Presbyterian Church of Topeka was 
organized December 19, 1859, and steps toward incorporation were taken in the following 
February. John A. Steele was then the pastor. In June, 1859, C. C. Hutchinson became the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church.—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., pp. 548, 549 

138. Bodwell to A. H. M. S., February 28, 1860. For seven weeks there had been from 
one to three meetings each night in Topeka, with an attendance at each of 60, 100, and 200 
persons. The Methodists claimed 22 on probation, some “‘reclaimed,"’ and some by letter. All 
the meetings were now closed, except the Congregational, and being “exhausted by preaching, 
&c &c,” they had been holding prayer meetings for ten days, with a growing interest. ‘‘None 
but God could have done what has been done in the face of such obstacles. . . . To Hin 
& Him alone be glory 

“From whatever part of our Territory I hear; the story is one of readiness—a harvest 
waiting to be gathered, but the laborers are very few.” 

Under the heading ‘‘Religious Intelligence,’’ The Congregational Record of April, 1860, de- 
scribed the revival. The Methodist and Episcopal services were held separately, and the 
Reverend Callaway of the latter church held nightly meetings, in which he demanded of sin- 
ners: ‘‘Ye must be born again.” 

134. The writer has seen no explanation of the “sectarian selfishness” to which Bodwell 
refers. Perhaps this comment is directed at the Methodists and Episcopalians, who did not 
join the union meeting. 

135. Topeka Tribune, February 25, 1860. ‘‘We venture the opinion that a proportionately 
larger number of the citizens of Topeka are a church-going people and christians, than those 
of any other town or city in Kansas.”” Langrish’s dramatic troupe visited Topeka during this 
time, and while two church meetings were crowded, not over forty persons attended the 
theater. In the issue of June 23, 1860, the Tribune remarked concerning the many church 
goers in the city: ‘‘Christians—we take it—certainly must be waxing very numerous, but dress 
so richly and fashionably, and extravagantly, that poor sinners are ashamed to go and sit 
down by their side.” 
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porting that he had achieved final victory in the winning of con- 
verts for his church.** 

During the season of religious revival in Topeka, a number of 
young men took part in the temperance movement in that com- 
munity, and signed the pledge of abstinence.'** This cause was 
dear to the heart of Lewis Bodwell, who had labored in its behalf 
since coming to Kansas. In this attitude he had the support of his 
congregation, and also of the constitution and standing rules of his 
church, which enjoined abstinence upon all members.'** In his 
first quarterly report to the Missionary Society, Bodwell wrote that 
the regulations of the town company forbade the sale of any lot for 
the purposes of a saloon,'*® and a temperance society was in oper- 
ation, whose vigilance committee reported any place where drinks 
were sold. After the announcement of this fact, a standing com- 
mittee (then of nine ladies) —“request that he stop his traffic, with 
the full understanding & assurance that if the request be not enough, 
there are enough of men in the Society at once & effectually [to] 
enforce a stoppage of the crime.” Bodwell remarked that this 
method had been effective in stopping the sale of liquor, and end- 
ing grog shops and bar rooms.!*° 


The prohibition society of pioneer Topeka was at the start a 
mutual self-help organization of the settlers, patterned after the 
claim clubs, and had no basis in the law.’*!_ Early in 1856 it was 
organized as “The Temperance Union,” and at the first annual 
meeting in January, 1857, it elected a slate of officers, with H. W. 
Farnsworth of Bodwell’s church as president.14? In July of that 
year this organization engaged in a “liquor spilling” on an extensive 


136. The statistical form attached to Bodwell’s report of February 28, 1860, listed the 
“No. of hopeful conversions—In all congregations probably 50; —Cong— 18.” Twenty had 
been added to Bodwell’s church by profession of faith, and seven by letter from other 
churches, thereby nearly doubling the previous membership. 

137. Topeka Tribune, May 19, 1860. This paper wanted to know “if any of the young 
men who signed the pledge have broken it; or is it outsiders who so frequently make [the] 
night hideous by their drunken revels?” 

188. Article X of the constitution made the members liable to discipline for immorality, 
and Article XI defined such immorality as: ‘Using distilled drinks, when not required as a 
medicine or furnishing the same to be so used by others; holding men as slaves; attending or 
patronizing balls, dancing schools or theaters shall be considered immoralities and members 
shall be liable to discipline therefor.”” A member given to drink who refused to repent after 
being admonished of his sin, was excommunicated from the church (August 28, 1862). 

139. Such regulations seldom had the force of law, however, unless “backed up”’ by an 
aroused citizenry. 

140. As early as May 14, 1855, the citizens of Topeka met and organized, to enforce the 
rule of the town company, “peaceably, if we can; forcibly, if we must.” On the following 
July 4, they destroyed a quantity of liquor, and then properly celebrated the occasion.— 
Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 541. 

141. See Clara Francis, ‘The Coming of Prohibition in Kansas.’”—Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. XV, p. 193. The dramshop law of 1855 was a local option measure, and was in 
force until the act of 1859 provided a license system (which exempted towns of 1,000 or over). 
At the Wyandotte constitutional convention John Ritchie proposed to empower the legislature 
to prohibit the sale of liquor, but this was not adopted. 

142. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 548. 
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scale. “The affair was participated in by a large number of our 
most prominent and respectable citizens . . . with the entire 
approval of the ladies,” '** and resulted in the destruction of the 
entire liquor supply of the town. Bodwell was active in the work 
of this organization, often speaking before it on the evils of strong 
drink. Thus at the meeting of January 31, 1859, he spoke at some 
length in favor of complete prohibition, and in opposition to the 
license law, which had recently become effective. He pointed out 
that the use of powder was permitted, but the manner of its use 
restricted. He thought liquor did more harm than powder, and in 
licensing persons to sell it, they virtually gave such people permis- 
sion to commit murder, without being held responsible. ** 

Bodwell also was active in the general association of the Congre- 
gational church of Kansas, in behalf of temperance. At the meet- 
ing of October, 1858, he offered resolutions from the business com- 
mittee against intemperance, dancing, and theatrical performances, 
which were adopted by the convention. They believed “all un- 
natural stimulants for body or mind to be unwholesome, and an 
indulgence in them unchristian. . . .”!* This convention also 
named a committee of three, “to secure, if possible, the cooperation 
of all the friends of temperance, in holding a Temperance Mass 
Convention, at the place where the Territorial Legislature shall 
meet,” with the objects of founding a territorial temperance society, 
and obtaining legislation favorable to the cause. Due to a failure 
of the mails, the temperance convention was not held, and at the 
next meeting in May, 1859, the general association repeated the 
call, voted to hold the proposed convention at Topeka, and placed 
Bodwell upon a committee of three, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments.'#® It appears that the meeting was again postponed, since 

143. See Giles, Thirty Years in Topeka, pp. 102-104. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 544, 
gives an account from the Kansas Tribune, Topeka, of July 18, and also a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting soon afterward, in which the citizens justified the use of force: “In the 
absence of law for our protection . . . petition, persuasion, remonstrance, and the ordi- 
nances of the Town Association having utterly failed to accomplish this work.”’ Gaylord, 
Ritchie, and Waters from Bodwell’s church were among the leading citizens who signed these 
resolutions. It was proposed to hold an election in Topeka, on the liquor issue, but appar- 
ently this was not done. 

144. The Kansas Tribune, February 8, 1859. At this meeting the society adopted a con- 
stitution, and took the official title of the Topeka Temperance Union. In 1881 Bodwell wrote 
to the Topeka Daily Capital (issue of August 1), arguing against the system which permitted 


$500 licenses in Topeka. He blamed it for the death of his brother, Sherman, who was killed 
by a drunken driver. 

145. Minutes of the General Association, October 8-11, 1858, Congregational Record (v. I, 
No. 1), p. 6. As a leading layman, John Ritchie was very active in this work of the associa- 
tion, and was placed on the committee to arrange for a temperance convention. The preamble 
to the resolutions calling for a territorial convention asserted: ‘‘Intemperance appears to be 
gaining ground, and threatens to be a most formidable barrier to the progress of christianity 
and good morals among us.”’—ZIbid., p. 5. 

146. Minutes of the General Association, May 26-30, 1859, Congregational Record (v. I, 
No. 3), July, 1859, p. 44. The committee, consisting of Bodwell, Cordley of Lawrence, and 
Dr. A. Hunting of Manhattan, issued a call for a meeting at Topeka, October 26, 1859. 
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it was not until April, 1861, that a state temperance society was 
actually organized in Kansas, along lines laid down by the general 
association of the Congregational church.'*7 When it finally ma- 
terialized, Bodwell was not a member, but the organization con- 
tinued a work in which he had long been interested. 

The rules of Bodwell’s church in Topeka were very explicit in 
condemning as immoral such activities as dancing and attending 
the theater. The general] association in October, 1858, adopted reso- 
lutions presented by Bodwell which condemned these amusements 
as “unnatural stimulants for body or mind.” #8 Bodwell was not 
severe in his opposition to such activities, since he regarded it a 
certainty that all such manifestations of Satan would be overcome, 
in the course of time. He wrote in December, 1859: 


I have spoken of our need of excitements—public amusements taking the 
place of war &c &c. Last year dances &c &c were very frequent with us. 
Our Gen’! Asso. recommended the preaching of a sermon. Mine poor as it 
was, was called harsh; would have enmity & more coolness. But our “theater,” 
fitted up at an expense of some hundreds of dollars, died last winter. We 
cleared & occupy the room; & this year “The first ball of the season” was a 
loss to its projector. After paying for room, lights, music, &c &c,—he had (as 
I was told) to pay him for an abundant & costly supper, the sum of one 
dollar. Gods word does not return unto him void. The seed sown, may in 
quantity be small; the sowing may be poorly done but if the seed be good, 
God will quicken it by His power & to his glory.149 


Many years later, when a new Congregational church was in 
the progress of construction in Topeka, Bodwell brought suit to 
restrain the use of a temporary tabernacle upon grounds of his own, 
for “theatrical purposes, variety exhibitions of various kinds, and 


147. Dr. A. Hunting, “Early Temperance Movements in Kansas,’ Congregational Record, 
July, 1866, p. 29. The Central Kansas Total Abstinence Society of Manhattan and vicinity, 
formed during the winter of 1855-1856, appears to have been the most important predecessor 
of the state organization. For this data, the writer is indebted to Martha B. Caldwell, of 
the staff of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

148. Congregational Record, (v. I, No. 1) January, 1859, p. 6. In No. 4 of this same vol- 
ume (October, 1859), there is an article upon “Public Amusements” (p. 72 et seq.): 

“We mourn over the injury resulting from them to the impenitent and the christian. 

‘ If God forbids conformity to the world, the world asks it, and the world’s invita- 
tion is to be accepted. . . . Is it strange that, in the mazes of the dance tonight, their 
hands clasp his whose fingers are yet red with his fellow’s blood? . . . Do they tonight 
listen to the soft-whispered nothings which fall from a tongue yet blistering with an oath— 
a tongue which but late lured one as fair to utter ruin? . . . This the christian amuse- 
ment seeker must do. Profess to hate frivolity, immorality, profanity and vice, and then go 
himself and lead others into the society of, and the closest. contact with, the frivolous, im- 
moral, vicious and profane. . . It [the world] will praise their warmth and geniality, 
their ‘freedom from foolish fanaticism and bigotry, and behind their backs, in the bar-room 
and the brothel, will sneer with satanic grin at the light way in which religion sits upon them. 

‘hey will lie among the rubbish whi ch the minister must toil to clear away, when he 
seeks to prepare the way of the Lord. i 

149. Quarterly report to A. H. M. S. In 1862, when Peter McVicar was the pastor, more 
strenuous action was taken against wayward members. Several were “‘admonished”’ for at- 
tending balls, although it was not necessary to resort to further measures of discipline, for ac 
offense. In 1859 for traveling on the Sabbath, while teaming, one member was required t 
“make an acknowledgment of the wrong as public as the offence.’”-—‘‘Church Record Book.” 
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for a place of amusement,” he being “conscientiously opposed.” 1° 
When one reviews the various reform activities of Lewis Bodwell, 
he is impressed by the wide variety of the proposals. No keener 
comment has been made upon the whole program, than by a col- 
league, who later admitted the “audacity” of the changes sug- 
gested: 

We did not hesitate to speak our mind in regard to anything which we 
thought called for our opinion. . . . We were nearly all young men. - 
We had not learned how tough this tough old world is. . . . We passed 
radical and vigorous resolutions on almost everything that pertained to church 
life and missionary work . . . dancing and theater-going; on Sabbath- 
breaking, intemperance and tobacco. . . .151 

No doubt the enthusiasm of life on the frontier was a large item 
in this attitude of Bodwell and his colleagues—they hoped to build 
a new and better world upon the virgin soil of Kansas. 

150. Court petition in The Commonwealth, Topeka, March 24, 1881. Bodwell maintained 


that the use of the building located on his property for such purposes tended to bring him 
into disfavor, and was also contrary to the terms of the agreement. 


151. Richard Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas (Boston, 1903), p. 118. 


(To be Concluded in the November Issue) 




















The Woman Suffrage Campaign of 1912 
Martua B. CaLpweE.i 


HE woman suffrage campaign of 1911 and 1912 was one of the 
hard-fought campaigns in Kansas history. For over fifty years 
Kansas women had been striving for political equality and twice, 
in 1867 and 1894, equal suffrage amendments had been defeated at 
the polls. From the beginning of statehood the women of Kansas 
had exercised the privilege of voting at district school elections.! 
This small concession granted by the first legislature in 1861, largely 
through the efforts of Mrs. Clarina I. H. Nichols,? was in advance 
of any other state with the exception of Kentucky whose legislature 
had passed a limited school suffrage law in 1838, allowing widows 
with children of school age to vote for trustees of school districts.* 
The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association was formed in 1884, and the 
pressure from this organization became so strong in 1887 that the 
legislature offered a sop of municipal suffrage. Kansas was again 
the first state to make women legal voters at municipal elections.‘ 
The defeat of the suffrage amendment in 1894 produced sort of a 
paralysis among the suffragists and no attempt was made to go to 
the voters again for some time. The suffrage association, however, 
continued its work, held annual conventions, and in 1910, its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Catharine Hoffman, decided that the time was right to 
make another appeal to the legislature. On December 9, she called 
her officers together and outlined a plan of action. Headquarters 
were set up in one of the State Historical Society’s rooms at the 
state house with Mrs. Lilla Day Monroe as superintendent. Mrs. 
W. A. Johnston, Mrs. W. R. Stubbs and Mrs. C. C. Goddard were 
appointed a legislative committee.5 Governor Stubbs’ friendliness 
toward the issue gave the women much encouragement. 

On January 13 a resolution was introduced in the house providing 
for the submission to the people of an equal suffrage amendment to 
the constitution. The women worked valiantly for its passage, every 
legislator being asked by each member of the committee to vote for 


1. General Laws of the State of Kansas, . . . 1861, Ch. LXXVI, Art. III, Sec. 2, 
p. 261. 

2. A brief biographical sketch of Clarina I. H. Nichols was published in the Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. XII, pp. 94, 95. 


8. Nathan G. Goodman, “The Extension of the Franchise to Women,” The Historical 
Outlook, Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1927, pp. 157, 158. 

4. Ibid., p. 158. 

5. Harper, Ida Husted, ed., The History of Woman Suffrage (1922), v. VI, pp. 195, 196. 
This chapter on Kansas, pp. 193-206, was prepared by Lucy B. (Mrs. William A.) Johnston. 
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it. At all dinners, receptions and teas given for the members’ wives 
the subject of woman suffrage was kept to the front. Mrs. Lillian 
Mitchner, president of the state W. C. T. U. was an invaluable 
helper. The result was that the amendment resolution passed both 
houses by a large majority and was signed by Governor Stubbs on 
February 9.® 

The suffrage issue was now to be decided at the general election of 
1912. The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Representative hall at Topeka on May 16, 1911. It was of 
unusual importance for the women were for the third time entering 
upon a campaign to secure political privileges. A new constitution 
adapted to the needs of the campaign was adopted. Officers of the 
state organization and the district presidents were selected.?_ These 
together with the chairmen of the several committees became the 
board of management. 

At the meeting of the board on July 10 the president submitted a 
plan for the complete organization of the state. The district presi- 
dents were to effect in each county an organization similar to that 
of the state, and the county officers were to keep in touch with every 
precinct in their county. By this means the board hoped to create 
an interest among the women and prepare for the final campaign. 
Organization, education and publicity became the watchwords. Doc- 
tor Corbin, as chairman of the membership committee, presented a 
plan for enrolling every woman either as a member of the suffrage 
association, a sympathizer, or opposed to the cause. Membership 
included a fee of fifty cents. The board agreed that public speakers 
for other associations or occasions might be requested to speak for 
suffrage but suffrage speakers must not put any other “creed, doc- 
trine or ism” into their speeches.® 

The department of education with Miss Effie Graham as chairman 
had a three-fold plan: The distribution of literature, the endorse- 
ment of suffrage by educational bodies, and essay contests in public 


Laws, Kansas, 1911, p. 597. 


7. The officers were as follows: Mrs. W. A. Johnston, president; Mrs. W. R. Stubbs, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Cora W. Bullard, second vice-president; Miss Gertrude Reed, cor- 
responding secretary; Miss Helen N. Eacker, recording secretary; Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. William A. White, auditor. The district presidents were consecutively: Mrs. 
Cora W. Bullard, Mrs. Genevieve H. Chalkley, Mrs. P. H. Albright, Miss L. C. Wooster, 
Mrs. Matie E. Kimball, Mrs. Anna C. Waite, Mrs. W. Y. Morgan and Mrs. Nannie Garrett. 
Later three district presidents resigned, and Mrs. Magdalen B. Munson was appointed to the 
third, Mrs. H. C. Wirick to the fourth and Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead to the seventh. Mrs 
Catharine A. Hoffman was made chairman of the press committee, Dr. Alberta Corbin, chair- 
man of the membership extension, and Miss Effie Graham, chairman of education. A de- 
partment of finance was created in 1912 with Mrs. Pansy (C. Charles) Clark as chairman.— 
History of Woman Suffrage, v. VI, pp. 196, 197. 

8. Minutes of the executive board, meeting of July 10, 11, 1911.—Mrs. Lucy B. John- 
ston Collection, Manuscripts division, Kansas State Historical Society. (Unless otherwise 
stated all letters, bulletins and reports used in this article are from the Johnston collection.) 
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schools. The essay contest, which Miss Graham thought would pro- 
vide an excellent chance to make converts of the parents, was to be 
one of elimination. The essays written by the children in the dis- 
trict schools were entered for county prizes; the county winners en- 
tered the district contests, and the winners in the districts competed 
for the state prize. Debates between the schools were to be ar- 
ranged also. Mrs. C. A. Hoffman, chairman of the press department, 
furnished suffrage articles to the many state papers, thus reaching 
the remotest parts of the state. 

One of the first problems to be met was that of finance. Poli- 
ticians had told the women that they would need at least $30,000 to 
conduct a campaign. The suffragists knew that they would never 
be able to raise that amount, having no favors or patronage to be- 
stow, if successful, in return for financial aid. But with only $140 
in the treasury they set resolutely to work to raise the money. As 
a beginning the members of the board pledged from $25 to $200 each. 
Throughout the campaign money kept coming in in driblets as local 
organizations held bazaars, food sales, ice cream festivals, suffrage 
teas, or some suffragist sold a bit of fancy work or made a gift of 
money. Russell county’s equal suffrage association gave a dinner 
on one day of their chautauqua, clearing thirty-five dollars. They 
boasted that William Jennings Bryan ate with them.’ 

Many of the county-seat towns put on the play, “How the Vote 
Was Won.” Minstrels and picture shows were also popular ways of 
raising funds. Some farm women donated hens or fries to the cause. 
Mrs. C. W. (Lizzie) Smith of Stockton wrote: “I have sold two 
dozen eggs, ten pounds of butter, one peck of crab apples, and en- 
gaged two pecks more. This goes to the suffrage fund.” *! Some 
women also did their own work and saved the servant hire. Self 
denial weeks and “tag days” were held. 

One lucrative source instituted by Mrs. Pansy (C. Charles) Clark 
was the sale of balloons. These balloons were from two to two-and- 
a-half feet in circumference when blown up, of a bright orange color 
and lettered with “Votes for Women” or “Votes for Mother.” They 
were sold on the streets, at picnics, fairs, parties and other gather- 
ings. June 29, 1912, was set aside as “Balloon Day” and all profits 
from the sale of these balloons were given to state headquarters. 
Over $500 was raised in this way during the campaign. Mrs. Clark 

9. Topeka Daily Capital, November 3, 1912. 

10. “Echoes From Suffrage Headquarters,’”’ Topeka, August 19 [1912], p. 2.—Mimeo- 


graphed bulletin. 
11. Ibid. 
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received orders for balloons from Massachusetts and inquiries from 
all parts of the United States. 

Financial aid also came from outside the state. Nebraska, Florida, 
Arkansas, California, Missouri, Kentucky and Pennsylvania all sent 
contributions. Chadron, Neb., sent a check for $16.85, the proceeds 
of a food sale for the Kansas campaign.!1*2 Emma DeVoe of Tacoma, 
Wash., sent cook books to be sold at one dollar each. The national 
suffrage association helped liberally, giving in all $2,200. The total 
amount received from May, 1911, to November, 1912, was a little 
less than $16,000, the greater part of which came from Kansas."* 

The campaign was constantly hampered by lack of funds. The 
task of organizing 105 counties and educating 400,000 people could 
not have been carried on successfully but for the sacrificing work of 
many of the women, notably the president and secretary, who gave 
all their time without pay. Only the stenographers in the state 
headquarters received compensation. And with the exception of ten 
dollars a week to a few capable women to take care of their share 
in helping maintain the family, none of the workers received pay for 
their services. Prominent speakers and organizers from outside the 
state gave of their time. The traveling expenses of these workers 
were met in a majority of cases by collections taken at the meetings, 
and their entertainment was usually provided by resident suffragists. 

Soon after taking up her work Mrs. Johnston received a letter from 
a representative of an Eastern magazine asking for an account of 
the “spectacular propaganda” they expected to use in the campaign. 
She later wrote: 

Looking over the situation I could not think of a single woman that I 
would dare ask to carry a banner down Kansas Avenue, the business street 
in our capitol city, or a woman who would speak on a street corner, and J 
answered that since John Brown, Jerry Simpson and Carrie Nation had gone 
to Heaven, and Mary Ellen Lease to New York, we were rather short on the 
spectacular and would probably have a very hum-drum campaign but that 
we were going to win without either spectacular or militant methods.14 


The district presidents returned from the July board meeting and 
began the work of county organization. The need for organizers 
was immediately felt. Mrs. Grinstead, president of the “Big 
Seventh” with its thirty-two counties, wrote that it would be 
“humanly impossible” to visit every county. She thought that with 


Dr. Emma W. Demaree to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, October 7, 1912. 
Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston to Mrs. Chrystal MacMillan, London, Eng., November 30, 


. “Lessons From the Kansas Campaign,” by Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston.—Typewritten 
Statement dated at St. Louis, Mo., April 2, 1913. 
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two helpers she might do one-third the district.° Later Mrs. Cora 
G. Lewis and others gave her the needed assistance. Dr. Helen 
Brewster Owens, a Kansas girl living in New York, offered to pay 
her way to Kansas and give eight weeks of her time to the work, 
providing her expenses in the state were paid.1® She came in No- 
vember and proved a most efficient organizer. The next year she re- 
turned and was paid by the national association. Mrs. Johnston 
spent much time in the field helping the untrained organizers with 
their first counties. 

An extremely hot summer was followed by a severely cold, stormy 
winter. The women traveled over the state when the temperature 
ranged from 110 degrees in the shade to 20 degrees below zero. Their 
reports to headquarters gave interesting accounts of the difficulties 
and discouragements encountered. They found the press not too 
friendly at first, and complained that some of the papers grudgingly 
gave a little space on the last page,” or put the items in “small 
nooks and corners” where they were hard to find.1* One paper was 
accused of double-dealing, of pretending friendship and administer- 
ing “a blow at every opportunity.” ?® Mrs, Grinstead wrote of her 
troubles in the seventh district: 

I want you to know some of the embarrassments I am meeting. The editor 
of one of our papers ridiculed me . . . until I have had plenty of indig- 
nation to spare. I either had to take him over my checkered apron or chal- 
lenge him to debate & I chose the latter—he hasn’t answered yet. 

In the spring I shall take my children to my mother, roll up my sleeves & 
go to work for the campaign. One old lady down here, dared to tell me the 
rest of them were not smart enough to make money out of the suffrage work 
like I am. I informed her otherwise. . . .”° 

Mrs. Hoffman reached home in October after an extended trip and 
informed Mrs. Johnston: “This is the first breath I have had since 
I returned home. I found the house so dirty and have had no help 
—so cleaned it entirely my self.” *! Another prominent suffragist in 
order to get in her home duties packed away forty pounds of sau- 
sage and a big pan of souse on Sunday.”* Dr. Helen Brewster Owens 
went by freight from Greensburg to Liberal when she found that 
Rock Island No. 1 was nine hours late. The train crew discovered 

15. Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, August 23, 1911. 

16. Dr. Helen Brewster Owens to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, June 24, 1911. 

17. Mrs. Magdalen B. Munson to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, August 28, 1911. 

18. Mrs. Catharine A. Hoffman to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, November 13, 1911. 

19. Mrs. Magdalen B. Munson to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, August 28, 1911. 

20. Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, November 27, 1911. 


21. Mrs. Catharine A. Hoffman to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, October 31, 1911. 
22. Mrs. Mattie B. Hale to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, December 2, 1911. 
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that she wanted to make an engagement and succeeded in making 
up three-fourths of an hour putting the train into Liberal on time, 
for the first time in over a month.** And Mrs. Cora W. Bullard 
wrote of her direful experience in an attempt to organize Leaven- 
worth county: 


If you have not already heard, you are wondering about our meeting at 
Leavenworth on Dec. 20th, I know, but I have been too ill and worn and wor- 
ried to get you a line before this. . . . I wish with all my heart that it 
might be my privilege to write you that the meeting at Leavenworth was a suc- 
cess and that a good strong county organization was effected at the meeting— 
even as I myself had so fondly hoped—but the meeting was not a success, gen- 
erally speaking—every thing seemed to go wrong that day. In the first place 
the weather could hardly have been worse—a steady down pour of rain and 
sleet all afternoon and evening. The ladies insisted upon calling the meeting 
off at the last moment, but it was too late to stop Dr. Owen from coming, so I 
insisted upon a meeting. Every body was crazy-busy with Christmas work— 
telephone and telegraph messages got mixed, trains were late—no one wanted 
to assume the task of entertaining Dr. Owen at such a busy time,—Mrs. God- 
dard could not—her maids brother had just died—and so after many trips to 
station, and getting soaked and splashed and ruining some good clothes, I 
caught Dr. Owen on the 7-30 P. M. electric car at Lansing and Mrs. Codding 
very kindly entertained us there. We reached the Art League rooms at 
about eight forty five, and found a few faithful ones waiting—a little confer- 
ence meeting was held, with no attempt at organization. I paid for tele- 
graph messages also telephone, and gave Dr. Owen five dollars out of my own 
pocket . . . and came home next day with a very severe cold utterly worn 
out, only to find husband with a badly injured hand—cut while he had been 
directing some work in pruning apple trees the morning before. . . .*4 


By January 1, 1912, one third of the counties had been organized, 
the essay contest was under way in the schools, and state head- 
quarters had been established in the Mills building in Topeka. But 
the task was a huge one and the workers were all of the opinion 
that it would take an enormous amount of work to win. Mrs. Ella 
W. Brown speaking for Sedgwick county said, “Suffrage is worse 
than luke-warm here.” 2° Mrs. Matie Kimball, president of the fifth 
district, summed up the feeling in that district as a general senti- 
ment for suffrage, “but stupendous apathy among the women.” *6 
And from the seventh district Mrs. Minnie Grinstead wrote: “The 
thing that surprises me is the lethargy of the ‘short grass’ region on 
suffrage. We who are alert on every other question are so far be- 


8. Dr. Helen Brewster Owens to Mrs. Lucy B, Johnston, December 1, 1911. 
4. Mrs, Cora Wellhouse Bullard to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, December 26, 1911 
5. Mrs. Ella W. Brown to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, December 20, 1911. 
Mrs. Matie Kimball to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, December 23, 1911. 
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hind on this.” 27 Mrs. Lizzie Smith reporting on her work in the 
sixth district observed: 


Mrs. Johnston, the apathy of the women is something frightful; 
Our task is something appalling to me, when I see the carelessness of the 


women. . . . We have many things to encourage us, but the work 
is prodigious. . . . I have never done any harder work than this organ- 
izing. It is something furious. . . .28 


And Mrs. May Johnston was astonished at the indifference and 
opposition to suffrage in Wichita. “I find,” she wrote, “politicians 

who have frivolous or intellectually inferior wives are not in 
favor of suffrage.” 2° 

The work of organizing the counties was rushed forward during 
the early months of 1912 in hope of completing it before opening 
the campaign for votes. Dr. Owens returned February 18 and be- 
gan work immediately. In spite of storms and blockaded trains 
she had the counties of Wabaunsee, Morris, Marion and Chase 
organized by early March. One newly-elected county president 
facetiously described the meeting in her county as follows: 

Helen Brewster Owens is a darling. . . . I promised to write you the re- 
sults of her visit here. 

First the county is organized with a complete set of officers District & Co. 
The first . . . that she has left in that condition. I used the telephone for 
about 80 calls and am now a dead paralized defunct woman. . . . It rained, 
snowed & blizzarded but she had as good an audience at the Court House in 
eve as we would have expected had the weather been good. . . . She or- 
ganized a club of 21 members. 

The president elected is antiquated spavined & ringboned but she is broke 
to harness & will pull if you use the whip— It was a case of her or none & 
she came into dock in reasonably good shape. Please send any literature & 
all literature that we are entitled to [as] if you were missionaries & we blind 
heathen— We will see to collection of dues etc. as soon as the president is 
recussitated & prods up the other officers. For Heavens sake send what we 
need we don’t know!! 

Remembering the mistake in the campaign of 1894,°° the suffra- 
gists steered clear of political alliances and sought to keep the cam- 
paign on a non-partisan basis. However they attended political 
meetings and the speakers usually had polite notes passed to them 
asking that they speak a word for the suffrage amendment. Such 
a note was sent and supposedly received by Theodore Roosevelt 
when he spoke at Wichita in April, 1912. According to the president 

27. Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, December 29, 1911. 

28. Mrs. Lizzie W. Smith to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, February 8, 1912. 


29. Mrs. May J. (W. T.) Johnston to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, April 19, 1912. 


80. The suffrage amendment in 1894 was endorsed by the Populist party and conse 
quently was opposed by both the major parties. 
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of the Sedgwick county association, he never referred to woman 
suffrage and even “addressed his audience of which nearly 4% were 
women, Men & Women, the Men were first and foremost in every- 
thing.” “He hasn’t got the vision yet,” she wrote, “that lifts him 
out of self and political aspiration so he can work for and compre- 
hend the idea of “The Common Good.’ ” 3! 

Suffragists were frequently given a place on the program at 
political meetings of both parties. While the women avoided affil- 
iation with political parties, they did seek the endorsement of other 
organizations in the state. During the campaign all state organiza- 
tions of women, comprising more than sixty thousand persons, en- 
dorsed the suffrage amendment. Such endorsements made an effec- 
tive answer to the alibi that women did not want the ballot. The 
amendment was also endorsed by nearly every other organization in 
the state, including the Teachers Association, State Federation of 
Labor, State Grange, State Board of Agriculture, Conference of 
Churches, G. A. R., Editorial Association, State Temperance Union 
and many others.*? 

In April, 1912, a Men’s League for Woman Suffrage was organ- 
ized. In her appeal to the men to co-operate in woman’s “struggle 
for political liberty,” Mrs. Johnston advised that the interests of the 
sexes were inseparable; that women had ever stood by men in pro- 
moting a good cause; and that men had never failed to help other 
men in their struggles for liberty. She knew that there were thou- 
sands of Kansas men in sympathy with the cause but they were not 
organized.** In a letter to Thomas Hardy of Parsons she gave the 
following suggestions as to how men could help in the campaign: 

There are people whom women cannot approach, and places where women 
do not congregate, and in these places you could be of valuable service, that 
is in barber shops, hotel lobbies, all kinds of shops, on the streets, and at pub- 
lic meetings for men. These are most excellent places where an opportunity 
could be seized to talk for “Votes for the Woman’s Suffrage Amendment.” 

Men will not come to suffrage meetings arranged by women, unless already 
interested, and we cannot well take our meetings into these places, and so 
we are depending largely upon our men friends and their chivalry to help us 
in this effort we are making to help American women. . . .%4 

In response to the appeal a men’s state league was formed with 
Dr. E. 8. Pettyjohn as president. The league had many influential 
members including ministers, teachers, professors, lawyers, business 

31. Mrs. May Johnston to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, April, 1912. 

82. ‘Lessons From the Kansas Campaign,” by Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston. 


33. Circular letter, n. d.—Mimeographed. 
34. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston to Thomas Hardy, June 12, 1912. 
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men and politicians. The governor, chief justice of the supreme 
court and other state officers were members. The organization was 
important in giving prestige to the cause; members were invaluable 
advisers, and some were active workers.*® 

A highlight at the beginning of the campaign was the visit of Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull-House, Chicago. Miss Addams wrote that 
she would arrive in Kansas in time for the state convention on May 
7, and had to be back in Chicago by the 13th.** She wished to spend 
the last Sunday with her sister, Mrs. Haldeman of Girard.3* All 
the larger towns began to clamor for her and the secretary had diffi- 
culty in arranging her itinerary. Dr. Anna Shaw wrote suggesting 
that they “do not spread Jane Addams out too thin,” but to save 
her for a few important meetings,** and she herself asked not to be 
scheduled for more than two speeches a day.*® She arrived in Kan- 
sas City on May 6. The Wyandotte county association had made 
extensive preparations for her coming. A parade of decorated cars 
escorted her to Armour’s packing company where she addressed the 
workers. In the afternoon she spoke to a large crowd at the high 
school auditorium. Her visit is best described perhaps, by Dr. C. 
Charles Clark, husband of Pansy Clark, who wrote Mrs. Johnston: 

I met her at the depot in your name. I am glad to report that to you, to 
the Associated Press and to Nan Williston and the untiring and resourceful 
work of Mrs. Clark is due the fact that this was a—howling success. We were 
hampered on all sides. I was personally insulted, but we calmly stuck—and 
when it was over our enemys of all sorts gave their praise without stint, they 
took to the brush with their tails dragging and ears flopping. It was won- 
derful. When Jane Addams was at the turn of the viaduct, Mrs. Clark bade 
her look back, and the gayly decorated automobiles were still coming. We 
had at least 200 people in cars. Nan Williston, Jane Addams and my Mrs 
Clark cried, and Jane Addams took the girls hands and said—this is one of 
the greatest events of my life. . . . When they were all in the court at 
Armours, the last truck load of women drove up scattering fiowers and sing- 
ing America. The working men took off their hats and cheered, and everyone 
cried. . . . Mrs. Clark by personal request got Armours superintendent 
to have all the 1000 workingmen present, the supt. had a special platform 
builded, and when Mrs. Clark presented the great armful of American 
beauties, Miss Addams cried, and said she wouldn’t have missed this for any- 
thing. The crowd was wild with enthusiasm. We are tired and happy— 
Victory is sweet and we are going to win next November. . . .40 

85. History of Woman Suffrage, v. VI, p. 198. 

36. Miss Jane Addams to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, April 5, 1912. 

37. Ibid., April 13, 1912. 

38. Dr. Anna H. Shaw to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, April 30, 1912. 


39. Miss Jane Addams to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, April 5 and 13, 1912. 
40. Dr. C. Charles Clark to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, May 7, 1912. 
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From Kansas City Miss Addams went to Lawrence where she 
spoke in the Bowersock theater. The crowd was large and enthusi- 
astic and the only regret Doctor Corbin had was that they “did not 
do more to make money” out of her visit.*! 

The state convention, held at Wichita on May 7-9, was the “big- 
gest, most enthusiastic suffrage convention ever held in the state.” #2 
The state officers were unanimously re-elected; many campaign 
pledges were made, and the convention voted to again unite with the 
national organization. The district presidents and department chair- 
men gave encouraging reports. The principal speakers were Miss 
Jane Addams and the Rev. Olympia Brown Willis of Wisconsin 
who had campaigned for suffrage in Kansas in 1867. At least 1,400 
people crowded into the Crawford theater to hear Miss Addams’ 
plea for the recognition of women. At two street meetings she stood 
on the rear seat of an automobile and spoke in a street packed with 
men. An evening reception at the Masonic Temple closed the con- 
vention.** Miss Addams also addressed large crowds at Wellington, 
Winfield, Arkansas City, Pittsburg and Girard. The Rev. Olympia 
Brown Willis went from Wichita to Junction City to speak. The 
visits of these women greatly inspired the workers and made many 
votes for the cause. 

In June the campaign began in earnest. The suffragists soon 
learned that they would have to go where the crowds were instead of 
waiting at a church or hall for the crowds to come to them. This 
they did by attending chautauquas, county fairs, old settlers’ re- 
unions, teachers’ institutes and wherever there was a gathering. 
They also planned picnics, parades, concerts, rallies, ete. Chautau- 
quas were favorite places for campaigning since they were held in 
many counties, lasted for a week or more, and drew unusually large 
crowds. The suffragists frequently maintained headquarters at these 
gatherings and their speakers were often given a place on the pro- 
gram. Lecturers usually responded gladly when asked to say a word 
for suffrage. Mrs. Johnston, however, recalled one exception: 

I remember especially of one chautauqua assembly at Olathe where with 
others, among them the Governor’s wife, I had made a suffrage talk in the 
main auditorium during the afternoon. A noted lecturer from the sunny 
southland was to speak in the evening. I was introduced to him a short time 
before he was to go on the platform and politely assured him that the women 
in his audience would appreciate it if he would say a word during the evening 
favorable to the suffrage amendment. I had heard much of southern chivalry 


41. Dr. Alberta Corbin to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, May 18, 1912. 
42. History of Woman Suffrage, v. VI, pp. 198, 199. 
43. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston to Dr. Anna H. Shaw, May 11, 1912.—Carbon copy 
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so was surprised that he continued to puff his cigar while he declared that the 
women of the south had no desire to vote, and that southern men would not 
permit their women to mingle in the dirty pool of politics, that the women 
of the south preferred to remain’ within their sphere and upon the pedestal 
where the chivalry of southern gentlemen had placed them, and then for- 
getting, or perhaps he had never known, that Kansas women had been voting 
for fifty years, for taking a fresh pull at his cigar he proceeded to draw a 
picture of all the deplorable things that would happen in the home while 
the women went to vote. Men and women, he told us, who had always lived 
together in love and harmony would quarrel and separate, and all women 
would lose respect in the eyes of men, they would have to pick up their own 
pocket handkerchiefs and hang on to the straps in the street cars, etc. ete. 
It was a horrible picture and I gave up protesting. However, as I thought 
of the clay feet forever dangling from a pedestal I resolved to keep my feet 
on the ground and take the chances about the handkerchief.44 


The following excerpts from a mimeographed headquarters’ bulle- 
tin was typical of the field work being done over the state during the 
summer: 


I have been traveling for seven weeks in the Seventh District, have gone 
over 200 miles overland, made many speeches in towns and school houses, 
and I trust have many converts to my credit.—Mrs. Lillian Mitchner. 

A suffrage parade and open air meeting at Holton, June 22nd was a great 
success. I have spoken nine times within five days in Jackson County, in all 
to 800 or 900 people. Now for Troy, Hiawatha, Sabetha, and Seneca—Dr 
Helen Brewster Owens, 

Mrs. Baldwin will speak for us on the Fourth. On July first we give a 
playlet in the airdome. This will be repeated in the surrounding towns in 
Johnson County. Merchants, grocers, and laundry men, one day in the week, 
put a suffrage leaflet into each package sent out. A suffragist stays in each 
store on that day to assist—Mrs. Angeline Allison. 

We left a rainbow flyer and Congressional speech in every mail box be- 
tween Topeka and Lawrence. We decorated the car with balloons before we 
started and at every house we tooted our horn and when the people came 
running out, we gave them literature—Mrs. C. Charles Clark, Rosedale, State 
Chairman of Finance. 

House to House Canvass well under way in Riley County, 600 members. 
Enrolled 58 members after a talk to the Institute June 25th. . . . In two 
blocks canvassed only one opposed—Mrs. Matie Kimball, Pres. Fifth District. 

Douglas County is wide awake. North Lawrence has practically completed 
the canvass. Very few are opposed. Miss Laurenia Shaw and her lieutenants 
are working among the teachers in the Institute. She is driving all over the 
county organizing the school districts. We expect soon to give the play “How 
the Vote Was Won.”—Dr. Alberta Corbin. 


Leaders and workers for every county were hard to secure and one 
woman described the situation in her community as follows: 


44. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, ““‘What Will It Profit Us If We Gain the Vote and Lose 
the Gallantry of Men!!"—Typewritten speech dated about 1913. 
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I am sending you a report of our first meeting, that you may know that 
we are at work, and that you may see that I am wearing the “martyr’s cap, 
dyed with my own blood,” to quote Savonarola. I simply had to take hold, 
for there was no one else, and the woman who had promised to be Press lady 
was too lazy to do anything, and told me there was absolutely no work to i 
office, or she would not have taken it, and that she only took it to help out 
Mrs. B—. 

Just what I will be able to do with it I cannot say, but it is a lead pipe 
cinch that I have not the same allusion about the office as the lady who pre- 
ceded me. But send along a bunch of bulletins. I have absolutely nothing 
new, and Mrs. L— did not turn over any to me when she left town. 

We have a problem here. Mr. ’s editor—a nice little man with a 
sweet little wife—the pair of them think they invented matrimony—was very 
much of a suffragist until his sweet little wife took a decided stand against it, 
and now he is so overcome with her arguments that he won’t see the other 
side. Mrs. B— and I are going to labor with him tomorrow. 

This neck of the woods surely looks like a big desert to us, if you will excuse 
the mixed metaphor, and we do not promise anything. I have been asked to 
talk before the County Institute this week, and will do my best, but so few 
people will do anything. We are all so busy. 





Literally tons of literature were distributed during the campaign. 
The national association and the California organization sent thou- 
sands of leaflets and other materials, and approximately five hun- 
dred dollars were expended with Topeka printers for leaflets and 
pamphlets.** This literature was given out at all gatherings, dis- 
tributed at schools, placed on rural mail boxes or wherever it would 
reach a voter. A letter from the president in August urged the co- 
workers to do all the publicity work possible. In addition to using 
the newspapers, the suffragists were urged to watch the candidates. 
When they put up their plea for votes on telegraph poles, trees and 
fences, it was suggested that “Votes for Women” be pasted or tacked 
alongside. Eventually the whole state was to be placarded so that 
no farmer could ride to town without seeing the words many times.*® 
Mrs. C. A. Hoffman, motoring to Colorado from Enterprise, “nailed 
literature to trees, left it in hotels, and on mail boxes, and talked 
suffrage all the way to the Colorado line.” “Will return in two 
weeks,” she wrote, “then I’m in the harness to the end.” # 

Much credit for the success of the campaign was due to suffrage 
workers from other states who generously answered the call for 
personal service. Miss Jane Addams, the Rev. Olympia Brown 
Willis and Dr. Helen Brewster Owens have been mentioned. Doctor 
Owens came to Kansas in November, 1911, and worked six weeks. 

45. Topeka Daily Capital, November 3, 1912. 


46. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston to Co-workers, August 10, 1912. 
47. Headquarters’ bulletin, August 12, 1912.—Mimeographed. 
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She returned the next February at the solicitation of Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw who offered her a salary of one hundred dollars a 
month. She remained as field organizer until the last of July when 
overcome by heat, she went home for a month’s rest. Returning the 
first of September, she worked unceasingly until the election.* 
Omar E. Garwood, a well known Denver lawyer and orator, donated 
ten days—from July 21 to 29—to Kansas. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
spent ten days in the state just before the election. Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park of Boston, Mass., sent out by the National College Equal 
Suffrage League, made a tour of the Kansas colleges. Miss Laura 
M. Clay, president of the Kentucky Equal Rights Association and a 
descendent of the great Cassius M. Clay, came to Kansas for a 
six-weeks’ campaign beginning September 3. She not only gave six 
weeks of most strenuous service and paid her own expenses home, 
but on leaving donated one hundred dollars to the campaign fund.*® 

Other out-of-state workers were Mrs. Kate Chapin House of Peru, 
Neb., Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby of Portland, Ore., Dr. Julia Riddle 
of Wisconsin, Mrs. Edwin A. Knapp of Parkville, Mo., Miss Mary 
Graham Rice of Norwalk, Ohio, Mrs. C. C. Holly of Colorado, 
David R. Smith of Arizona, Mrs. Augusta Zehner of Dallas, Tex., 
and S. J. Brandenburg of Ohio. The favorable Catholic vote was 
due partly to the work of Mrs. Mary E. Ringrose and her sister, 
Miss Catherine Fennessy of California, who came the last week of 
September and stayed until October 22.5° The militant methods 
used by English suffragists were banned and no speakers who em- 
ployed them were invited to the state. 

The automobile was an effective means of reaching the farm com- 
munities and towns and counties without railroad facilities. Special 
efforts were made to reach farmers for it was the farm vote that 
saved the day in the newly-enfranchised state of California. Work- 
ers were urged to make auto trips to every part of their county, 
school districts as well as towns; to take speakers, music, literature 
and suffrage banners, and to speak in the open air or wherever there 
was an opportunity.54 Many such trips were made during the cam- 
paign, frequently through extreme heat and dust. Mrs. Minnie 
Grinstead made an auto tour through the then railroadless counties 

48. Topeka Daily Capital, November 3, 1912. 

49. Headquarters’ bulletin, October 28, 1912.—Mimeographed. 


50. Mrs. Mary E. Ringrose to Mrs, Lucy B. Johnston, September 26, October 22, 1912. 
. Miss Helen N. Eacker to Co-workers, September 12, 1912.—Mimeographed letter. 
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of Stanton, Grant, Haskell, Morton and Stevens. Returning to 
Liberal on July 13 she informed headquarters: 

Just “arrove” and have had a lunch. We have starved since we left Santa 
Fe. We were not entertained anywhere else. . . . My face is almost blis- 
tered, but I organized. It was a great trip and I have at all places tried to 
open the way for Miss Burtis. 

I hope you appreciate the fact that this is the hardest trip the cause will 
have.52 

A number of counties organized automobile teams to go into the 
small towns to hold street meetings.** Mrs. H. P. Pomeroy of 
Phillipsburg planned an auto tour of fifteen decorated cars for 
every Saturday to the different towns in Phillips county. A double 
quartet and several young women readers furnished the entertain- 
ment.®°* One automobile trip included a part of the same route 
covered by the Rev. Olympia Brown Willis and other suffrage work- 
ers in the campaign of 1867, when they often rode in “ox-teams or 
on Indian ponies,” and spent the nights in “dugouts or sod houses.” *® 
A big parade of decorated cars carried Hutchinson suffragists to a 
barbecue at Nickerson. The women stayed up until midnight the 
night before decorating their automobiles, and got up at 5:30 the next 
morning. There were few of the 7,000 persons at the barbecue who 
were not given literature, and the suffragists reported finding little 
opposition.**® Another party of fourteen and often more automobiles 
traveled over the old Santa Fe trail from Larned through seven 
counties.5* 

Two auto trips to cover the greater part of the state were planned 
for September. The first, to be initiated by Mrs. Clara Colby of 
Portland, Ore., was to start from Kansas City and was to include 
parts of the first, third and seventh districts and all of the second 
district. For various reasons this enterprise failed and Mrs. Colby 
went by train. The second was a success.5* On September 4, Mrs. 
Lucy Johnston and Miss Laura Clay left Topeka in the Stubbs’ car 
for Enterprise.5® They addressed large crowds in nearly all the 
towns en route and held street meetings at Rossville, Wamego, Man- 
hattan and Abilene. At Enterprise Mrs. Catharine Hoffman and 
Mrs. Matie Kimball, president of the fifth district joined them; the 

52. Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, July 13, 1912. 

58. Headquarters’ bulletin, August 12, 1912.—Mimeographed. 

54. Ibid., September 9, 1912. 

55. History of Woman Suffrage, v. VI, p. 200. 

56. Mrs. Laura Reed Yaggy to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, September, 1912. 


57. Headquarters’ bulletin, June 1, 1912. 
The Woman's Journal, Boston, Mass., September 21, 1912.—‘Equal Suffrage Scray 


59. The Topeka Daily Capital, September 9, 1912. 
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Stubbs’ car returned to Topeka, and in Mrs. Hoffman’s car the four 
proceeded on their tour of the fifth district including ten counties. 
The local suffrage associations made preparations for them in each 
place, “and when the suffrage car came honking into sight way down 
the main street, it was followed by the majority of the voters of the 
village.” ®° They spoke from their car, in schoolhouses, theaters, 
parks, tents, public halls, in private homes, on soap boxes and stumps. 
At Minneapolis they attended a circus and spoke under the tent. 
Never just sure of what kind of a reception they would receive, they 
usually approached a town with some “trepidation,” but they always 
rode away “as gay and happy as a band of school girls.” ®! “Every- 
where we had bouquets; no where did we have cabbages,” said Mrs. 
Johnston. The trip covered over 1,000 miles, included forty towns 
and reached 10,000 people.** At Stockton Mrs. Lizzie W. Smith, 
president of the sixth district, took charge of Miss Clay who con- 
tinued her speaking tour, and the rest of the party returned home. 

Miss Clay entered the “big seventh” district around October 1, and 
spoke at a street meeting in Harper. Mrs. Shriver sat with her dur- 
ing the speaking and Miss Neff secured Mrs. A. G. Washbon, wife 
of the leading attorney, to occupy the other seat. “No two women 
in town,” wrote Miss Neff, “could have lent more prestige and both 
of the other ladies are larger than Miss Clay so it’s no wonder the 
tire flattened during the speech.” ®* From Harper Miss Clay went to 
Kiowa for a celebration on October 3. She then spoke at Wichita 
and Emporia and reached Topeka on October 6. 

No group or class of people was overlooked. Mrs. Munson of the 
third district, who did much work among the miners, wrote: 

You must visit the miners unions wherever they meet at the various camps. 
I have been to a number and one cannot go alone, as it is hardly safe to go 
about the camps alone at night. . . . It is easy to gain admission to any of 
the unions. I went to the carmen’s union last evening. Receive the most 
courteous treatment and hearty applause from all of them. More voters can 
be reached in this way than by any number of public meetings. Even the 
secret orders let us in. Don’t ask permission in advance, as they would debate 
it and refuse. Just go and knock at the door as you would visit a neighbor 
and they will let you in. Sometimes we have to wait a little while, but never 
long. . . .& 
Mrs. Ringrose worked among the Poles and in other foreign settle- 
ments in Kansas City. In general the foreign element was opposed 


60. Ibid., September 20, 1912. 


61. Mrs. Lucy Johnston, “‘Lessons From the Kansas Campaign’’; Topeka Daily Capital, 
September 20, 1912. 


62. Headquarters’ bulletin, September 16, 1912.—Mimeographed. 
63. Miss Maggie Neff to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, October 2, 1912. 
64. Mrs. Magdalen B. Munson to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, October 2, 1912. 
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to equal suffrage. Special attention was given the colored people 
and in Lyon county they had their own organization, preferring to 
do their work “in their own way and under their own officers.” © 

The prize essay contest and suffrage debates conducted in hun- 
dreds of county schools interested both parents and students and 
made many votes for suffrage. Literature was supplied to all con- 
testants who asked for it, and fully two thirds of the counties took 
part. The contest was open to both girls and boys but the girls were 
in the majority. One county winner was a thirteen-year-old boy 
whose mother was opposed to suffrage and whose father was a for- 
eigner. The district contests closed October 12, and not long after 
the judges awarded the state prize of $25 to Marian MclIntyre of 
Bucklin. Bertha Clark of Downs received second prize. 

The work increased in intensity as the campaign progressed. At 
state headquarters two secretaries and three stenographers and the 
president “broke all the minimum wage and maximum hour laws in 
trying to keep pace with the activities throughout the state.” ® 
Early in October the president appealed to the clergy of Kansas to 
reciprocate woman’s helpfulness in the church by preaching a sermon 
October 13 on the subject, “Woman and Her Place in the World’s 
Work.” ® Reports to headquarters showed that the ministers 
throughout the state responded liberally. Members of the men’s 
league engaged actively in the work, giving several weeks to speak- 
ing tours. Among these were U. S. Guyer, John MacDonald and 
W. Y. Morgan. “The more I have worked, the more interested I 
become,” wrote W. Y. Morgan. “In fact, I am not interested in any- 
thing but the amendment, and I will go any where I can do any 
good in the next few days.” ® The Good Government Club of To- 
peka, working independently of the Suffrage Association, conducted 
a campaign in Topeka and surrounding towns. 

As the election drew near the workers met with encouraging signs. 
They had the feeling that people were interested by the way they 
were willing to wait for delayed speakers. For instance, Mrs. Lucia 
O. Case was forced to go by carriage to fill an engagement at Lenora 
when her automobile failed to start. She telephoned the chairman 
that she was coming as fast as “horse flesh could carry her,” and the 
crowd waited until after nine o’clock for her arrival and then sat 

65. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston to Alice Stone Blackwell, February 9, 1912.—Carbon copy. 

66. Topeka Daily Capital, November 3, 1912; Effie Graham, circular letter. 

67. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, “History of Suffrage Organization.’-—Typewritten manuscript. 


68. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, “Lessons From the Kansas Campaign.” 


69. Cowper, Mary O., “A History of Woman Suffrage in Kansas” (1914).—Typewritten 
pe a Library, Kansas State Historical Society; W. Y. Morgan to Miss Helen Eacker, Oc- 
tol 28, 1912. 
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on until after 10:30 listening to her speech. And again, when Mrs. 
Clara Colby’s train was three hours late, she telephoned Kingman 
where she was to speak for someone to “hold the fort” until she 
arrived. Mrs. Dora Mitchell proceeded to do the talking until after 
ten o’clock, saying occasionally, “Mrs. Colby will soon be here.” 
Mrs. Colby arrived and spoke until after eleven o’clock and the 
greater part of the crowd remained.” Another favorable omen, 
noticed by Mrs. Yaggy, was that the politicians who had formerly 
opposed equal suffrage were beginning to explain why they did so. 
“Not because they were personally but on account of this and that 
and the other thing!” “In other words,” she said, “I think they feel 
it is coming and want their past sins forgiven!” *! 

The foe that women dreaded most was the liquor interests, which, 
they had been warned, “would rather defeat suffrage in Kansas than 
in any other two states.” ** Early in the summer literature designed 
to arouse prejudices had been sent to Kansas with appeals to the 
newspapers to publish it, but without success. Later the women o/ 
Oregon sent word that a minister who had “united his efforts with 
the worst elements to defeat the suffrage amendment in two cam- 
paigns” in that state, was coming to Kansas. “The Men’s League, 
the press and the ministers co-operated with the women and ‘Clar- 
ence, the Untrue,’ was effectively bound and gagged.” ** An attempt 
in the nature of a roorback was also made, that of circulating anti- 
suffrage literature containing false statements just before the elec- 
tion and too late to be refuted. Suffrage in Ohio had been defeated 
by this method just a few months before. About ten days before the 
election samples of such literature fell into the hands of a Kansas 
City, Mo., man who loyally reported it to the president. The staff 
at headquarters remained all night at the office getting out letters to 
expose the plan. These were sent to all weekly papers for their 
last issues before the election, and an Associated Press letter in the 
dailies of November 3 and 4 made a sufficient defense.”* 

The crowning event of the campaign was the coming of Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, president of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, during the ten days preceding the election. Doctor 
Shaw and Miss Lucy Anthony, niece of the noted suffragist, Susan 
B. Anthony, came into Kansas from a tour of Arizona. At Syracuse 
they were met by a large party of suffragists who welcomed them 

70. Topeka Daily Capital, October 14, 1912. 

71. Mrs. Laura Reed Yaggy to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, September, 1912. 

72. History of Woman Suffrage, v. VI, pp. 200, 201. 


73. Ibid., p. 201. 
74. Ibid. 
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in the name of the women of Kansas. Doctor Shaw’s tour across 
the state was a continuous ovation. Everywhere she spoke to large 
audiences and thrilled them with her eloquence. Doctor Corbin was 
enthusiastic over her visit to Lawrence, writing to Mrs. Johnston: 
“At the morning service she stirred the soul of every man and woman 
present and made even the commonplace faces shine. Her two 
hours’ lecture at the Bowersock in the afternoon was magnificent, 
and only Champ Clark has had so large an audience.” ™ Doctor 
Shaw’s visit was a fitting climax to the strenuous campaign. 

The last issue of the headquarters’ bulletin came out on October 
28, with the heading: “Kansas Must Nor Fam.” It reported 
workers in every part of the state making a heroic effort to cover 
the field thoroughly. House to house canvasses were being made in 
doubtful districts. When election day came on November 5 hun- 
dreds of women worked at the polls all day, and sat up far into the 
night for the returns. They felt their efforts were sufficiently re- 
warded when the final count showed 175,246 votes for the amend- 
ment and 159,197 against. In Lawrence every ward carried with 
the exception of one in which there was a tie. The trouble in that 
ward, it was reported, was that an automobile of politicians went 
there on election day and frightened the colored vote into believing 
that if they voted for Wilson the “Jim Crow” law would be passed 
and if they voted for suffrage a “grandmother” law would be en- 
foreed.7® 

Congratulations poured into headquarters from everywhere. 
Those who had been in the heat of the battle were especially happy. 
Mrs. Edwin Knapp, of Parkville, Mo., wrote to Mrs. Johnston: 

Now that I am actually ready to write to you, my pen falters and words 
fail me. In the face of the great truth that Kansas has won I am dumb— 
dumb with gratitude. I feel almost overwhelmed. . . . Such a song of re- 
joicing fills my heart. . . . I would love to be with you and dance the 
Highland fling with Mr. Johnston.77 
Dr. Anna Shaw telegraphed: “First authentic returns from suffrage 
vote in Kansas victorious. The national welcomes the seventh 
star.” 7 

A jubilee convention, May 19-20, 1913, was held in the Baptist 
church at Lawrence in celebration of the victory. Men and women 
came from all parts of the state. As befitted such a convention, 


Dr. Alberta Corbin to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, October 28, 1912 
Miss Helen Eacker to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, November 16, 1912. 
Mrs. Edwin A. Knapp to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, November 6, 1912. 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw to Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, November 6, 1912. 
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music, feasting and addresses filled the program. The name of the 
association was changed to the Good Citizenship League.” 

In enumerating the elements that led to victory, Mrs. Johnston 
placed first the fact that Kansas had been a prohibition state for 
thirty-two years, and said: 

In our state we have no legalized saloons or any kind of places where liquor 

is sold, and in this way the principal enemy which woman’s suffrage has in 
this country, the liquor interests, was deprived of centers where they could 
congregate their forces. Of course, they did not give up on this account, but 
our people, both men and women, having had 32 years experience in keeping 
the brewers and distillers out of our state, knew how to meet them in this 
battle, and to circumvent their activities. . . .% 
Other reasons for success were that Kansas women had had school 
suffrage for fifty years and municipal suffrage for over twenty years. 
Thus the women of Kansas were already voters and had only asked 
for promotion. 

79. History of Woman Suffrage, v. V1, pp. 201, 202. 


80. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston to Mrs. Chrystal MacMillan, London, Eng., November 30, 
1912. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


WHEN Some OF THE Matis TRAVELED “Seconp Crass” 


From the Kansas City (Mo.) Daily Journal of Commerce, Janu- 
ary 9, 1859. 


Passengers arriving in the eastern stages on Friday evening, report to Mr. 
Foster, our post office clerk, that six bags of mail matter were thrown off 
from the stage between Tipton and Independence, to make room for pas- 
sengers. 


Henry M. Stanley, who later was to find Livingstone in Africa, 
visited western Kansas during the Indian campaigns of 1867. In 
his My Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia (1895), 
v. I, p. 49, he wrote: 

It has frequently been the custom for overloaded stages to dump the mail 
into some of the creeks that rum across the road. In Plum creek, above 
Fort Larned, when the expedition passed over it, were found five bags of mail 


matter, and one sack of books, which consisted fortunately of only agricul- 
tural reports. 





To anp From THE GoLp MINEs 
From the New York Daily Tribune, March 21, 1859. 


Outrir For tHe Gotp Mines.—We republish from the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Gazette the following list of articles necessary for an outfit to the gold mines. 
It has been carefully prepared by men of large experience in frontier life, and 
all who intend to emigrate will do well to be guided by it. Of course other 
little conveniences and luxuries will be added according to the taste of emi- 
grants. A few good books should not be omitted, and an order for the 
Tribune should by no means be forgotten. 

Traveling and Camp Outfit for Four Men—3 yoke of oxen, 1 wagon, 
covers, etc.; 1 tent, 3 augurs, 1 chisel, 1 ax, 1 handsaw, 1 nail hatchet, 1 draw- 
ing knife, 1%4-inch file, 6 lbs. nails, coffee boiler, 1 coffee mill, 1 camp kettle, 
1 frying pan, 1 skillet or oven, 1 bread pan, 6 coffee cups, 6 tin plates, 1 set 
of knives and forks, 1 set of spooms, 1 water keg, 1 water bucket, 1 water 
dipper, 1 lantern, 10 lbs. candles, 2 dozen boxes matches, 25 lbs. soap, 1 grass 
scythe and snath. 

Mining Tools, For Each Man.—2 steel picks, 1 round point shovel, 1 gold 
pan, 1 large tin-dipper, 1 iron scraper for cleaning up rockers, 1 strong wooden 
bucket, 1 sieve for cleaning gold, 1 blow pan, perforated sheet iron for long 
toms and rockers, irons for axles for wheelbarrows, leather for pump valves, 
heavy drilling or sail duck for hose, palm, sail needles, twine, tacks, gold 
scales and weights. 

Provisions For Four Men, Six Months—800 lbs. flour, 400 do. bacon, 200 do 
sugar, 50 do. coffee, 6 do. tea, 40 do. dried fruit, 30 do. rice, 60 do. beans, 
30 gals. molasses, 200 Ibs. crackers and hard bread, 10 do. soda or baking 
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powders, 2 do. pepper, 30 do. salt, 25 do. lard, 4 gals. pickles, 3 boxes mus- 
tard, 2 gals. vinegar, 2 do. brandy. 

Luzuries—Oysters, fresh peaches, sardines, catsup, pepper sauce, tobacco, 
cigars, pipes, &c. 

Each man should take 1 gun, 1 pistol, or revolver, 2 butcher-knives, belt 
and scabbard, powder, lead, shot and caps, 2 pair heavy Mackinaw blankets, 
3 heavy flannel overshirts, 3 pair heavy pants, 3 pair heavy boots, 3 pair 
heavy socks, 2 pair heavy coats, 3 pair woolen drawers, 1 hat, 1 cap, 1 comfort, 
1 vest, 2 pair gloves, 3 silk handkerchiefs, buttons, thread, &c. 


From The Daily Times, Leavenworth, June 10, 1859. 


“Inrir’ From THe Mrnes.—Some waggish cotemporary—we know not what 
one—gives the “infit” of a Pike’s Peaker, in contradistinction to the “outfit.” 

Some months since, so says the aforesaid exchange, we were giving tables, 
showing items to constitute a complete outfit to Pike’s Peak. We are now 
able to give a schedule of an infit as we saw exemplified yesterday by one 
who has been there and got back: 

1 ragged coat, with collar and tail torn off; 

1 pair pants, hanging together by shreds; 

1 hat, barrin’ the rim; 

1% shoes, looking like fried bacon rind; 

1% lbs. raw beans; 

1% pints parched corn. 

In answer to our interrogatory whether he designed returning to Pike’s Peak 
shortly, our traveler responded, “not by a jug-full!” 

The Times bears witness to the truth of the “infit. 
by hundreds exactly thus accoutred. 


” 


We have seen emigrants 
a 


A FepERAL JUDGE BEFORE THE Hatcu Act 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, April 28, 1859. 


Ovutrir aND Ways or a Kansas Jupce.—Persons at a distance may not 
generally know what kind of an outfit is required for a Kansas judge; and 
we cannot enlighten them better than by mentioning that of Judge [John] 
Pettit, our new judge, as taken down by an informant, upon the judge’s late 
visit to Hiawatha. 

Himself and suite arrived in town, on Sunday evening. His suite, or body- 
guard, consisted of a clerk, who rode in the buggy with him, and several 
Democratic lawyers following after. Arriving in town, they were at a loss to 
find the hotel, and the judge sent his clerk out to hunt one. That worthy 
started out, with a revolver in his hand, which he carried in plain sight 
wherever he went, no doubt looking every moment to be set upon by some 
ruffian Abolitionist. Finding the hotel, they put up, and occupied all their 
spare time in discussing politics, and devising plans to give the Democratic 
party control of the territory once more. One of the lawyers got drunk, and 
spewed at a terrible rate. On the following day, our informant made an excuse 
to go into the judge’s private room, where he glanced around, and found it 
to contain the following legal documents; one keg of brandy, four revolvers, 
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four bowie knives, three flasks of brandy, and a quantity of cigars and tobacco! 
When the judge started away, he took all these articles with him in his 
buggy. When the landlord harnessed the horse to the buggy, the animal 
took a balking fit, and the man undertook to drive him around awhile, to get 
him in traveling condition. The judge seeing this, commenced cursing the 
landlord, pouring forth the oaths as if he were doing it by note, raving loud 
enough to be heard over the whole town, and giving vent to blasphemies horri- 
ble enough to make the hair stand on the head of a heathen! 

Such is a fair specimen of federal office-holders in Kansas. Can any 
decent man blame the people of Kansas for arraying themselves against them? 
To think of a territorial judge going about with his buggy loaded down with 
brandy, revolvers and bowie knives, and raving and cursing because a man 
undertakes to do him a favor; his clerk carrying a revolver through the 
street, on Sunday, to hunt a hotel; and one of his particular friends getting 
beastly drunk, and puking all over town! 


—_—_@——____ 


An InpIAN Issues A DrpLomatic “WHITE PAPER” 


From the Western Journal of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., May 
21, 1859. 


We give below a letter just received from Bourassa, the Pottawatomie 
Indian. His account is interesting, as coming from an Indian, and gives an 
insight into their feeling in such matters: 

PoTTAWATOMIE RESERVE, 
May 13th, 1859. 


I now will write you a notice of my people killing two Pawnees, in 
their own reserve. 

The Pottawatomies killed two Pawnees on the 30th day of April, in their 
own reserve; they came to steal ponies, and also as a war party, probably to 
kill the Pike’s Peakers, on their intended march to the gold mines. These 
two horse thieves were killed on the road, that leads from Topeka to Wah- 
bahn-se. The Pottawatomies had lost seven horses curiously from their midst 
—having accidentally found them tied up in the bushes—they mistrusted some 
one was about stealing. So they looked for tracks and signs; sure enough they 
discovered cautious tracks and camp signs of some Indians. 

Shaw-gene called together several braves and started in search of them, 
with the determination to find out what tribe had committed the depreda- 
tion. In a short time, the keen eyed brave Sho-min, fell on fresh tracks—the 
thieves having passed on high and low lands, in the beds of creeks, etc., to 
avoid detection. 

After tracking them for several hours, they fell on the thieves—who were 
apparently watching the public road. Sho-min being the first man who saw 
them, he killed one, and the young men pitched in and soon dispatched the 
other marauder. They proved to be Pawnees, one gave up, the other showed 
fight, but it was in vain, he did not even have time to shoot his first arrow, 
ere he was laid low by the well aimed rifle, and his head cut off before he 
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quit kicking. These Pawnees cried out, they were Pawnees, but it done no 
good, for the fatal shot was made. , 

These men were not only horse thieves, but they were a regular war party, 
for they had a war sac and war pipe, which are a token of war. So the 
Pottawatomies fought on the defensive. If these Pawnees had killed a white & 
man in our reserve, and on the public road, the blame might have fell on the & 
Pottawatomies. 

So, in a few days after, the Pottawatomies danced the scalp dance, in 
Shaw-gene’s village, according to their custom. 

Pawnees are remarkably noted for commiting depredations on all the tribes 
in their reach, even with those they have entered into bonds of peace and 
friendship, even upon the people of the United States. They had made such 
arrangements with the Pottawatomies, but they disregarded them. 

It is very curious, what constitutes bravery and honor among the Pawnees, 
for with them, horse stealing is considered more honorable and brave, than to 
kill an enemy; so it is, that they get killed and scalped so frequently, by nearly 
all the other tribes. Yours, 





































JoserH Nap. Bourassa. 





INDIANS AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES 


Reprinted from the Rocky Mountain News, Cherry Creek, Kan- 
sas territory, in the Leavenworth Weekly Herald, June 4, 1859. 


Our city and vicinity (the Denver area) has been visited recently by great 
numbers of the native population. By far the greater number are Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes and Apaches, coming in large parties, erecting their lodges in our 
midst, they spend a few days and then move on to other hunting grounds. 
We have also noticed small delegates of Comanches, Kioways, Siouxs and 
Utes. All seem friendly and well disposed toward the white settlers. 

Nearly all these Indians are tal] and finely formed, being much superior 
in general appearance and in their manner and mode of living to the Indians 


of the immediate frontier. 
Little Raven paid our office a visit a day or two since; he looked upon the 
various operations and minutia of the office with interested wonder and 


astonishment, and when he had seen the movements of the press and the 


printed sheets therefrom, and the whole operation was explained to him, he . 
ejaculated, “Big Medicine.” : 
J 

From the Marysville Enterprise, May 11, 1867. 0 
There have been several “Los!” from the Otoe tribe, in town the past week. t 
One “Big Ingun” came into the Enterprise office, and seeing our cans of o 
fancy colored inks, imagined them to be “war paint,” and expressed a desire : 
to be painted up. Our Junior Devil embellished his “noble” countenance with ' 
ir 


a variety of figures in carmine, and furnished him with a beautiful pair of 
Prussian blue moustaches! Unless that Indian spends a “heap” of money for 
soap during the next few weeks, he’ll stay painted. 
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A Lone Drive WirH a Parr or ELK 
From the New York Daily Tribune, July 9, 1859. 


The Cleveland Leader announces the arrival in that city of Mr. George 
Raymond, all the way from Salt Lake City, via Cherry Creek mines and 
Kansas, having come the entire distance, driving a span of elk before a wagon. 
The elk in question are only three years old, an age at which horses are not at 
all fit for use, yet Mr. Raymond assures us that he actually traveled as fast as 
100 miles in a single day. Mr. R. is on his way to Vermont with his novel 
team. The elk have now upon their heads horns three feet in length, which 
have been only six weeks in growing. 


—_—@—_____. 


Muuirary Review at Fort LEAVENWORTH IN 1860 


From the Leavenworth Herald, March 17, 1860. 


Napoleon I was wont to remark that “the sight of soldiers makes sol- 
diers,” and yesterday we fully realized its truth when we witnessed the mili- 
tary parade at Fort Leavenworth. “The pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war” possesses an attraction to which the human heart is peculiarly suscep- 
tible, and we found ourselves a willing captive to the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the “tented field.” 

The weather was propitious im the highest degree. The rays of the sun, 
tempered by a cool and gentle breeze, shone brightly upon the uniforms of 
the officers and soldiers, and glistened upon burnished weapons, while good 
feeling, smiles and happy faces ruled the day. 

The exercises took place in the large meadow north of the fort, which is 
admirably adapted for the purpose in pleasant weather. All the troops at 
the station were out, in parade dress; consisting of Magruder’s battery, Barry’s 
battery, Companies E and F, 2nd artillery, and Company H, 2nd infantry; 
all under the command of Colonel Magruder. Among the officers who took 
active part in the exercises we observed Captain Barry, Captain Totten, and 
Lieutenants Beckwith, Robinson and Lee. 

Though we paid close attention to the exercises, our pen would certainly 
fail at a detailed description. The movements were executed with a precision 
and swiftness which challenge any comparison; the maneuvering being the 
same as executed upon the field of battle. It was truly an inspiring sight, 
just such a one as excites the spectator’s patriotism to fever heat. The blasts 
of the bugles, the roll of the drums, the measured tread of infantry, the 
thundering rush of artillery, the rolling fire of musketry, and the roar of the 
cannon, all united, forced upon us a retrospect of the bloody drama of war, 
enacted during our century, amd we wandered from Austerlitz, Marengo and 
Waterloo, to the fields of Mexico, and again to Montebello and Solferino, 
in sunny Italy. 

The troops certainly exhibited great proficiency, if we are permitted to 
judge, and reflect much credit upon the officers who have them in charge, 
as well as upon the country. We doubt whether better or more efficient 
batteries were ever upon the field of battle than the two now at Fort Leav- 
enworth—Magruder’s and Barry’s. 
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The taste and skill of Colonel Magruder in getting up these military dis- 
plays, is certainly commendable. They are a new feature at the fort, and 
we are pleased to know that they are received with general favor. They 
enable the public to form a correct estimate of the men who protect our 
country in the hour of trial, and the skill and daring of those who lead wher 
danger calls. On behalf of our citizens, we tender thanks to Colonel Ma- 
gruder for the grand Matinee Militaire of Tuesday. May it not be the last 

The Colonel’s marquee abounded with the delicacies requisite for the oc- 
casion, and the handsome manner in which he did the honors, wher not en- 
gaged in the field, were well calculated to convey a favorable impression. 
We say this in his behalf, without wishing to detract in the least from the 
distinguished consideration due Captain Barry and other officers, who did 
the amiable quite handsomely. 

A large number of ladies and gentlemen from the city and fort wer 
present. They all appeared to enjoy the opportunity, and expressed much 
gratification at being permitted to witness the display. 


———_.»—_— 


WITCHCRAFT IN KANSAS 


From The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, July 24, 1862. 


An Indian woman was lately condemned to death, and subsequently shot 
by the Indians still encamped near Leroy. The charge against her was that 
of witchcraft. The authorities in charge of those Indians have distinctly and 
most emphatically given them to understand that another such occurrence will 
not be tolerated, and the chief executioner has been arrested by the United 
States marshal and is now held in custody. So says the Burlington Register. 


—_~>—_ 


MvutTINY ON THE Missouri RIVER 


From The Smoky Hill and Republican Union, Junction City, June 
18, 1864. 


We learn from the Atchison Free Press that a mutiny took place on the 
Montana, on Saturday morning, shortly after she left St. Joseph. The deck 
hands got into a difficulty with the Negro cooks, and commenced an attack 
upon them. The cooks in turn threw hot water upon the deck hands, who 
finally overpowered the Negroes, and they fled to the cabin above. The deck 
hands armed themselves with knives and followed the Negroes. They stabbed 
the steward and another Negro, the former in four different places. He crawled 
under the table, where the roustabouts continued to beat him, when the mate 
arrived with a stick of wood and knocked down three or four of the mutineers. 
They then retreated to the lower deck, devoured the breakfast intended for 
the passengers, and held high carnival until the boat landed at a woodyard, 
when the whole party, eighteen in number, jumped ashore. The passengers 
were obliged to wood up, and the boat was compelled to leave without a crew 
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Wuy THE Trains Were Late 
From the Junction City Union, September 5, 1868. 


Trains going west now lie over at Ellsworth during the night, owing to 
the Indian scare. They run to Hays by ten o'clock the next morning. 


_—_—@——_—_. 


Fuet Rationep? Try Tuis! 
From the Dodge City Times, June 1, 1878. 
£ . ’ 


The fuel question is one of great moment in this country. The Wichita 
Eagle describes a Farmer’s Fuel Press for sale in that city. It rapidly and 
conveniently compresses slough grass, corn stalks, sunflowers, husks, etc., into 
good, convenient shape for stove fuel. It makes fuel easier and faster than 
can be made out of wood after it has been cut and hauled, even if wood was 
obtainable. The machine costs $25 and freight. Two men can put up one 
cord and a half in one hour. It also cuts feed and makes a good sorghum mill, 
the sorghum stalks being converted into fuel as they leave the machine. The 


machines are made of iron. 
ee 


War Stamps Micut SeEvu Faster Tuts Way 


From The Dickinson County Chronicle, Abilene, June 28, 1878. 


Hug socials are now the rage. It costs ten cents to hug any one between 
fifteen and twenty, five cents from twenty to thirty, one dollar to hug another 
man’s wife, old maids two for a nickel, while female lecturers are free with a 
chromo thrown in. At these prices it is said that the old maids are most 
productive, because they can stand so much of it without getting tired. A 
fortune awaits the organization that will get up the first hug social in Abilene. 


SQ 


A Novet Express PACKAGE 


This department was skeptical of the following story published in 
The Mercury, Manhattan, May 28, 1884, until Walter E. McKeen 
of Manhattan came along with an affidavit by his fellow townsman, 
Louis H. Woodman, who remembers the facts, as stated, to be true. 


The express from the midnight train had been landed upon the depot, and 
the messenger had just finished his lonely task of wheeling it into the store 
room, when he heard a voice interrogate, “are you through?” The expressman 
started, and looked wildly around, but could not see anybody, and was just 
concluding that he was mistaken, when another outbreak brought him to his 
wits and raised his hair a little higher: “I say, hurry up that checking and 
turn me over.” The expressman had been in tight places—had witnessed many 
a wreck on the railroad, but in all his experience he never felt so pale as at 
that moment, but was relieved by, “say, cast your eye down to your right 
hoof.” On doing as commanded, he discovered a human face peering out a 
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square opening in a box, “can’t you turn me over, I don’t want to stand on 
my head all night.” The expressman rushed to the night operator and the 
two with a thirty-two caliber and the handle of a letter press, returned and 
standing the box on the other side, demanded an explanation of the situation: 
“Well, look on your book and you'll see I’m all right.” The book showed an 
entry: “To W. C. Buell, Manhattan, Kansas, one box merchandise, from 
Chicago, collect charges, $9.25.” This entry corresponded with address on the 
box, but did not explain the presence of a man as merchandise. A demand 
was then made for the occupant of the box to explain matters or they would 
open fire upon it. “Don’t shoot, I can explain everything satisfactorily, if 
you will open up.” It was with considerable timidity and fearfulness that the 
expressman opened the box while the telegraph operator kept it covered with 
the pistol. On being released the occupant seated himself on his late habita- 
tion, of which the following is a summary: 

My name is Horace Buell, and I have relatives living in Manhattan. From 
my early youth I have displayed wonderful talent for art. Believing that there 
was a field open for me in the larger cities I sought a situation, and for a time 
was successful, but I lost my health, and being severely distressed and in need, 
resolved to return home. Too proud to write for means to defray my ex- 
penses, I hit upon the plan which has landed me here tonight, thirty-six hours 
from Chicago. The way I managed to get billed out of the city was very 
easy. I called at the main office and told them I had a box which I wished to 
ship to Manhattan, giving instructions where it could be found. I then packed 
myself in it and was soon speeding westward. Once I was left in a car for 
some time alone, and had a chance to stretch myself. Before entering the box 
I supplied myself with sufficient crackers and cheese to sustain me for four 
days, and suffered only for water. I don’t feel much worse for the trip, it 
was an easy matter to brace myself in the box so I would not be injured. 

The contents then expressed a disposition to saunter up town and inform 
its friends of safe arrival, but the messenger questioned the propriety of this 
procedure, as his instructions stated positively that he would be held re- 
sponsible for loss of “livestock” or other merchandise after its delivery into his 
hands—unless he could give satisfactory explanation. Therefore, under press- 
ing persuasion the contents concluded to remain until morning, when a large, 
square store box was hauled up street by Joe Parkerson, and the contents 
meandered along under the protection of the messenger. The fare from Chi- 
cago to Manhattan is $17.25. The cost of the trip would foot up to: 





ee ica ak Bo Saeed acide Gun aide hans new aes Goi $9.25 
no oe oe Ours am al a eae a CU ee oa ST 2.00 
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| ARERR Dee ogee en nee ae Ta ere eee eRe ome $12.76 


The contents saved the enormous sum of $4.49—and if any messenger on 
the train had discovered him, the funeral expenses would have amounted to 
more than that. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Official marriage records of Clark county from July, 1885, to 
December, 1903, were printed in The Clark County Clipper of Ash- 
land, March 4-June 3, 1943. The series was a feature of the his- 
torical column conducted by Mrs. Dorothy Berryman Shrewder 
and Mrs. Melville Campbell Harper for the Clark County Histori- 
cal Society. 


The history of Kansas Wesleyan University at Salina was briefly 
reviewed in the Topeka Daily Capital, March 21, 1943. The North- 
west Kansas Conference of the Methodist church planned the 
school in 1883, but it was 1886 before a sufficient start had been 
made to admit students. 


Letters from Sen. M. V. B. Van De Mark published in the Clyde 
Republican sketched the early history of Clyde in the issues of 
April 1 and 8, 1943, and of Ames in the April 15 number. Senator 
Van De Mark also furnished the Republican a copy of the “Early 
Recollections of Clyde and Cloud County,” by John B. Rupe, which 
was published in the Clyde Herald in 1879 and 1880 and is being 
republished serially in the Republican beginning April 22. 


Victor Murdock’s column in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle in re- 
cent months included the following items of historical interest: “Old 
Trail to Wichita Down From Chase County Was Important Chan- 
nel,” May 1, 1943; “Locating the Areas Producing Broom Corn 
Scattered Over West,” May 8; “Pioneer Method Used in Making 
Buffalo Skin Into a Beautiful Robe,” May 10; “How First Houses 
Here Were Made by Wichitas and What They Contained,” May 11; 
“Feast on the Prairies Wherein the Sand Plum Formed the First 
Course,” May 12; “One Discovery of Oil in This Part of Country 
Dates Back 70 Years,” May 17; “Description of Wolves That Once 
Frequented Plains Around Wichita,” May 19; “Suffering on Plains 
Among Western Indians in the Winter of 1872-73,” May 20; “One 
Early Institution in the Wichita Country Was the ‘Ranche House,’ ” 
May 21; “Debt the Prairies Owe to the War Veterans Who Tackled 
New Land,” May 29; “Last Use of Doctrine About Land in Okla- 
homa Preached by Capt. [David L.] Payne,” June 1; “Early Men 
of Religion Who Pressed Westward Out on Empty Prairies,” June 3; 
“When Change of Attitude Occurred in These Parts in Choosing 
Town Names,” June 7; “Homes Pre-Fabricated That Showed Up 
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Here at a Very Early Period,” June 8; “Early Wichita Contact 
With Vivid Recollection of the War With Mexico,” June 9; “Act of 
Exploration Marked on the Prairies by Stimulus of Discovery,” 
June 10; “Flour Milling Start in This Part of World Began With 
Settlement,” June 14; “Record of a Buffalo Hunt When Four Pio- 
neer Women Each Brought Down Bison,” June 17; “Use of Prairie 
Wind by Early Day Kansans to Drive Their Wagon,” June 18; 
“Passed Out of Picture in the Prairie Empire Is Art of Townsite 
Choice,” June 19; “One Thumb-Nail Sketch of Wichita, Fall, 1869, 
Survived in a Letter,” June 21; “Features That Marked Early Fourth 
of July in This Part of Country,” June 22; “Fight Wherein Settler in 
the Prairie Region Showed Real Stamina,” June 23; “One Pioneer 
Passion Grew Out of the Fever For Picking Townsites,” June 24; 
“Section of Land Here [Municipal Airport] in Sensational Switch 
From One Use to Another,” June 25; “Early Settler Tempted to 
Try Wheat Out Here by Very Good Corn Crop,” June 30; “Prairies’ 
Drawing Power as It Was Demonstrated in Early Days in Kansas,” 
July 1; “When Meat in This Area Was Drug on the Market and 
Left to the Coyote,” July 2; “Life of Military Genius [William Te- 
cumseh Sherman] Who Had Successful Year Running Big Kansas 
Farm [in 1859],” July 5; “Spot West of Eureka That Affords a View 
of Surpassing Beauty,” July 9; “Cotton Start Made Here That Did 
Not Pan Out; an Early Day Incident,” July 12; “Traces Wichitas 
Left When They Were Pressed to Abandon Village Sites,” July 13; 
“City-Creating Passion That Pressed Pioneers to Fulfillment of 
Vision,” July 14; “Fight That Wichita Had Over Building a School 
Replacing Early Edifice,” July 15; “Memories of Oklahoma Have 
Enriched the Life of Many a Wichitan,” July 16; “Change in 
Countryside Around Young Wichita in Its First Ten Years,” July 
17; “Insight That Is Given Into Oklahoma’s Start Through Kan- 
san’s Memory [Boyhood Recollection of George C. Snell],” July 21; 
“Allure of the Prairie That Caused Pioneers to Make Settlement 
Here,” July 22; “When Wichita Was Ten Community Already Felt 
That It Was Growing Old,” July 23; “Old Tintype Found Here 
After Seventy Full Years Had Not Lost Its Luster,” July 24; “Ac- 
count of an Elk Hunt in This Part of the West Found Permanent 
Record,” July 26; “Striking Pioneer Figure That Was Presented 
by Thomas Fitzpatrick,” July 27, and “Memory of a Wichitan 
[Harry Bybee] of Skeleton Creek Ranch [Present Enid, Okla.] 
During Its Final Days,” July 30. 
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The early history of Shawnee county was briefly reviewed by 
George A. Root, of the Historical Society staff, in an interview pub- 
lished in the Topeka State Journal, May 12, 1943. 

Articles of historical interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “[{Frank Carlson] Author of Pay- 
As-You-Go Tax Bill Is ‘Just a Country Boy’ From Kansas,” by 
Alvin 8. MeCoy, May 13, 1943; “The ‘Get-Up-And-Git’ Eisenhower 
Boy Takes Road Back Home to Kansas,” by Frank I. Weller, 
May 19; “[Florence| ‘Big Flurry’ Driscoll and His Kansas Fam- 
ily,” by P. V. M., May 22; “Abilene Is Doubly Proud Now as 
Eisenhowers’ Town,” by C. M. Harger, June 27; “The Typical 
General’s Lady Is Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower,” by Malvina 
Stephenson, and “Kansas Women Are Doing Big Share of Wheat 
Harvest Work,” July 11. 


Histories of Saints Peter and Paul Church near Kinsley appeared 
in the Kinsley Mercury, May 27 and June 3, 1943. The church 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary June 1. 


Kansas historical articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times in re- 
cent months include: “John C. Fremont Left This Settlement to 
Open the West 100 Years Ago Today,” by Paul I. Wellman, May 
29, 1943, and “Wellsville, Kas., Is Learning to Live With Japanese 
in Relocation Experiment,” by Helen J. Crissman, June 4. 


A paper written in 1896 by Judge James S. Emery of Lawrence 
dealing with John Brown and a “lost speech” made by Abraham 
Lincoln at Bloomington, IIl., in 1856, was printed in the Lawrence 
Daily Journal-World, May 31, 1943. Emery wrote as a pioneer 
who had witnessed or participated in many of the events in Law- 
rence and Kansas which occupied the attention of the nation. He 
was a native of New England and came to Kansas in 1854 with 
the Second Party sponsored by the Emigrant Aid Co. 


June 1, 1943, was the seventy-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Girard Town Company and the beginning of the sale of 
town lots to prospective builders. Articles reviewing the early his- 
tory of the city appeared in the Girard Press, June 3, and the Pitts- 
burg Headlight, June 7. 


W. W. Graves, the well-known Catholic and Indian historian of 
southeast Kansas and editor of the St. Paul Journal, has begun a 
history of Neosho county which is running serially in the Journal 
beginning June 3, 1943. Mr. Graves will later publish the work in 
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book form. In the issue of July 29 Mr. Graves announced that the 
Journal would celebrate its seventy-fifth birthday August 6. The 
envy of fellow editors is a card index of happenings of interest to 
residents of the St. Paul community which Mr. Graves has built up 
in the forty-eight years he has been identified with the paper. 


On June 5, 1943, the Independence Daily Reporter issued a 36- 
page special edition announcing the opening of the Independence 
Army Air Field for public inspection the following day. The edition 
contained numerous pictures and articles illustrating and explaining 
the work at the base. 


“West Plains Named for Prairies,” was the title of an article in 
the Meade Globe-News, June 10, 1943, discussing the origin of Kan- 
sas town names. 


A three-column review of the history of the Girard Christian 
Church appeared in the Girard Press, June 10, 1943. Christian 
church services were first held in the town in 1870 and the church 
was organized in 1871. Pictures of the three buildings the church 
has occupied were featured. 


“History of The Leader-Courier Woven Into Progress of Com- 
munity,” is the title of an article by Ralph T. Baker, editor of the 
Kingman Leader-Courier, published June 11, 1943, in observance of 
the newspaper’s sixty-fifth anniversary. Baker quoted J. C. Martin 
editor of the Kingman Mercury, the Leader-Courier’s predecessor, 
as saying: “The first paper started in Leavenworth was printed un- 
der a tree; but the first paper started in Kingman county was not, 
for the reason that the tree had yet to be grown.” The Mercury was 
established June 14, 1878, as the county’s first newspaper, when the 
town of Kingman consisted of only five houses. A letter from Logan 
Martin, son of J. C. Martin, briefly reviewing the life of his father, 
was printed in The Leader-Courier, June 25. 

The history of the Sterling City Library, as compiled by Mrs. F. 
W. Ross and read at a reception June 1, 1943, celebrating the li- 
brary’s twenty-fifth anniversary in its present building, was pub- 
lished in the Sterling Kansas Bulletin, June 17, 1943. The library 

yas organized in 1902 by the Sterling Sorosis Club. 

The biography of Edward J. Butt who has lived in Leavenworth 
since his birth, on June 27, 1868, was sketched in the Leavenworth 
Times, June 27, 1943. 
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A column article entitled ““McPherson’s First Fourth of July Cele- 
bration in 1876 Was Different,” by Mrs. Jessie Hill Rowland, ap- 
peared in the McPherson Daily Republican, July 5, 1943. 


“Early Day Newspapers Throw Light on Overbrook History” 
was the title of an article in the Overbrook Citizen, July 8, 1943. 


Phil Noon, who arrived in Lincoln county in the fall of 1867, re- 
members seeing such notables in Junction City, Fort Riley and Fort 
Harker as Generals U. 8. Grant, Phil Sheridan, George Custer, and 
Scouts “Wild Bill” Hickok and “Buffalo Bill” Cody. His remi- 
niscences appeared in The Lincoln County News, Lincoln, July 8, 
1943, under the title, “Recalls Gen. Custer’s Visits to Cavalry Camp 
on Spillman.” 

The Robinson Index, which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 
July, 1943, reviewed the early history of Robinson in its issues of 
July 8 and 15. 

A visit of a rainmaker to Lincoln in the 1890’s was recalled in 
The Lincoln County News, Lincoln, July 15, 1943. Rain fell in the 
required time and the rainmaker collected, the News reported. 


“Ed Gorsuch Remembers Early History of Waverly and Ohio 
Days Entertainment,” was the title of an article in the Waverly 
Gazette, July 22, 1943. 

In an article entitled “Some Early Olathe History,” appearing in 
The Johnson County Democrat, Olathe, July 22, 1943, Frank 
Hodges told about “desperate Bill Lafaythe,” a notorious criminal 
raised on the Black Bob reservation eight miles southeast of Olathe, 
and Quantrill’s raid on the town in September, 1862. 


The history of The Daily Tiller and Toiler of Larned was briefly 
reviewed in its tenth anniversary edition July 23, 1943. 

A Lawrence room in the Watson library at Kansas University, 
established by the late Carrie M. Watson, was described in a feature 
article in the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, July 24, 1943. 


The Wichita Sunday Beacon observed its fifteenth anniversary 
under the management of Max, Louis and John Levand by issuing a 
132-page edition July 25, 1943, featuring numerous articles and 
photographs illustrating the city’s industries, institutions, stores, and 
war-time growth. 


The Wichita Sunday Eagle, July 25, 1943, printed a 100-page an- 
niversary edition commemorating 71 years of service. Victor Mur- 
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dock’s statement on “Wheat” published in the anniversary number 
of the Eagle six years ago, and his article entitled “Flour Milling 
Start in This Part of the World Began With Settlement,” were re- 
printed. Among other historical features were: “Found in the Files 
of the Eagle”; “City Government Is on Threshold of New Develop- 
ment”; “Happening of Nearly Quarter Century Ago Influenced 
Rise of Wichita in Aviation World”; “Wichita Is Nerve Center of 
Huge Aircraft Production”; “Wichita’s Livestock Market in Op- 
eration For 50 Years”; “Wichita Has Important Role in Milling 
Industry of State”; “Wichita Continues Its Big Strides in Financial 
World”; “Wichita . . . Financial and Industrial Progress,” by 
W. B. Harrison; “Six Priests of Wichita Diocese Elevated to Mon- 
signorial Ranks by Pope Pius XII,” and “Independence Day Is 
Historic One For Wichita Diocese.” Other articles pertained to 
Wichita’s merchants, plans of Kansas wildeatters, Wichita’s war- 
time athletic program, dairy industry, insurance, oil refining, ex- 
pansion of war plants, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., churches, Boy Scouts, 
community war chest, Wichita hospitals and doctors. 


A report of Manhattan’s part in the war was featured in the 
annual “Progress Edition” of The Morning Chronicle, July 25, 1943, 
and the Mercury, July 26. Among the articles of historical interest 
were: “Men O’ War”; “Kansas Aviation Training Pilots,” by Mar- 
jorie Marlette; “Glowing Reports of Kansas Given in Letters Writ- 
ten by [I. T.] Goodnows, July, 1855,” by Marietta McLeod; “Pub- 
lic Library Serves People For 53 Years,” by Anna N. Muller; “1903 
Flood a Calamity to Manhattanites; Revive Legend as Rivers Rise”; 
“Bomber Named For Dick Jacord, Local Air Hero”; “Sunset Ceme- 
tery a Place of History”; “Isaac T. Goodnow, Years Before Florida, 
Made Manhattan Center of a Worth-While Land ‘Boom’ ”; “[Julia 
Louisa] Lovejoy Chronicle Tells of Early Hardships Over Settling 
Manhattan City”; “City’s and County’s Young Men Fight For 
Their Uncle Sam”; “Pioneers Worked Hard to Make Manhattan a 
Finer City in Which to Reside’; “Manhattan Loses Battle For the 
State University”; “Kansas State Schools Aid in the War Effort”; 
“Farrell Sees Changes in 25 Years at Kansas State,” by F. D. Far- 
rell; “{ Milton] Eisenhower to Replace F. D. Farrell in September”; 
“Twenty-Five Years’ Service to City; Chamber of Commerce in 
Leadership,” and “Building an Ever-Normal Soil Fertility in Kan- 
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Several persons in Minneapolis still remember when the late 
George Washington Carver attended school in that town. An article 
in the Salina Journal, July 29, 1943, entitled “Minneapolis Clings 
to Its Memories of George Carver,” quotes from letters of Mr. Car- 
ver to friends in Kansas. 

“Jesse Greenleaf Tells of Pioneer Days Out Where the West Be- 
gins,” was the title of a feature published in The Kiowa County 
Signal of Greensburg, July 29 and August 5, 1943. Mr. Greenleaf, 
with his parents, went from Ohio to Kiowa county over sixty years 
ago, and the article was based on the story of his early-day ex- 
periences. 

“They Took Refuge at Ft. Larned in 78,” is the caption of an 
article in The Daily Tiller and Toiler, of Larned, July 30, 1943. It 
dealt with the flight of Mrs. H. B. Farnsworth (the former Ethel 
Reeder) and her parents to the security of the army post when 
Chief Dull Knife and his Cheyenne warriors were raiding through 
Kansas. 

A history of the Hogan Mills on the Smoky Hill river at Junction 
City in an article entitled “Hogan Mills an Outgrowth of Water 
Power Grant to C. Fogarty in 1873,” was printed in the Junction 
City Union, July 30, 1943. In 1886 a turbine water wheel and other 
equipment were installed and the mills furnished the city its first 
electric current. The construction of the dam at the mills was de- 
scribed by Henry Thiele in an article in the Union, August 21. 


The Junction City Republic issued a special edition August 5, 
1943, celebrating its seventieth anniversary. Several pictures of 
early-day Junction City were featured and included among the 
special articles were: “Inside Story of the Davis County Republi- 
can,” by C. H. Manley, Jr., Junction City publisher for over forty 
years; “Kansas in the '70’s,” by Will Roux, and “Geary County, 
Junction City and Fort Riley,” by Editor Henry C. Sticher. 


Some of Washington Kennedy’s reminiscences of fighting along 
the Kansas-Missouri border in the Civil War were recorded by Mrs. 
Benj. O. Weaver in the Mullinville News, August 19, 1943. Mrs. 
Weaver wrote that Mr. Kennedy, who settled in Kiowa county in 
1878, is “the oldest pioneer” there. 
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The Wichita Public Museum, located in the Forum building, has 
made rapid growth since it was started several years ago, and its 
rooms are now open to the public every week-day afternoon. Offi- 
cers of the museum association, most of whom were re-elected at 
the annual meeting April 1, 1943, include: O. A. Boyle, president; 
Dr. Jesse Clyde Fisher, first vice-president; Carl E. Bitting, second 
vice-president; Harry Overend, secretary; H. D. Lester, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Frank Slay, curator. The elected trustees are Omrah Aley, 
Henry J. Allen, Carl E. Bitting, O. A. Boyle, R. M. Cauthorn, Mrs. 
E. G. Cone, John P. Davidson, Dr. Jesse Clyde Fisher, Bertha 
V. Gardner, Mrs. Wallace E. Haines, L. A. Heckard, Dr. H. C. 
Holmes, Robt. E. Israel, Sr., H. D. Lester, Dick Long, John D. 
McEwen, Eva Minnich, Mrs. Frank Slay and Harry Overend. 
R. M. Cauthorn is the retiring secretary. 


“Every article in the Augusta Historical Museum is connected in 
some manner with the early history of Augusta,” the Augusta Daily 
Gazette reported in its issue of June 18, 1943, announcing the open- 
ing of the museum on Sundays for the summer season. 


A preview of the newly-restored Iowa, Sac and Fox mission near 
Highland was given members of Kiwanis clubs of northeast Kansas 
when a picnic was held on the grounds July 7, 1943. Over 150 
persons accepted the invitation of officials of the Northeast Kansas 
Historical Society and the Highland Kiwanis Club to inspect the 
property recently acquired and restored by the state. Despite the 
labor and material shortages which came with the war the recon- 
struction was completed and the building has been saved from 
further deterioration. Landscaping is planned and a museum has 
already been started. Mrs. C. C. Webb, of Highland, is chairman, 
and Mrs. Fenn Ward, of Highland, is secretary of the board of 
trustees which represents the state in the care of the property. For 
the present the building will be opened for public inspection on Sun- 
day afternoons from one to six. 


The 141st anniversary of the birth of the Rev. Thomas Johnson, 
founder of Shawnee Methodist Mission, was observed at the mission 
in Johnson county with an all-day memorial program July 11, 1943. 
During the program a wreath was laid on the Rev. Mr. Johnson’s 
grave in Pioneer cemetery, southeast of the mission. About 500 
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persons, including Frank C. Wornall, grandson of Johnson, were in 
attendance. The services were sponsored by the Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society, Old Mission Parish Methodist Church, 
and the Greater Kansas City Council of the American Pioneer Trails 
Association. Mrs. J. W. Quarrier was general chairman. 


A memorial to George Grant, founder of the British colony at 
Victoria and first to import Aberdeen-Angus cattle to the United 
States, has been erected near the colony’s old cemetery at Victoria. 
The monument was sponsored by the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association; the Kansas Aberdeen-Angus Association; the 
Kansas Livestock Association; the Kansas State Historical Society ; 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture; Grant descendants; the 
Philip family and public-spirited citizens of Ellis county. Speakers 
at the dedicatory ceremony August 4, 1943, included William Ljung- 
dahl, Topeka, chairman of the Kansas State Commission of Reve- 
nue and Taxation; Bishop Shirley H. Nichols, Salina; Jess C. 
Denious, Dodge City, lieutenant governor of Kansas; James G. 
Tomson, Wakarusa, president Kansas Livestock Association; John- 
son Workman, Russell, of the Kansas Aberdeen-Angus Association; 
John Brown, Rose Hill, lowa, president American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association; H. E. Floyd, Topeka, editor of The Kansas 
Stockman; Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary Kansas State His- 
torical Society; W. H. Tomhave, Chicago, IIl., secretary American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, and Will J. Miller, Topeka, 
Kansas State Livestock Sanitary Commissioner. Mrs. W. D. Philip, 
of Hays, supervised the arrangements. The following inscription 
appears on the marker: 

To THE Memory OF 
GEORGE GRANT 
(1822-1878) 
FouNDER OF THE BritisH CoLony 
Vicroria, Kansas. 

THE First ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED 
STATES WERE BROUGHT TO THIS LOCALITY BY Mr. Grant oN May 17, 
1873. His FAITH IN THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RAISING 
IN WESTERN KANSAS, EVIDENCED BY THE PURCHASE OF NEARLY 100,- 
000 ACRES FROM THE KANSAS PaciFIc RAILRoab, HELPED PROMOTE 
THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THIS REGION. 


Roy W. Stookey, state architect, and Nyle H. Miller, research 
director of the Kansas State Historical Society, met with members of 
the executive committee of the Washington County Oregon Trail 
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Memorial Association at Hanover, August 5, 1943. The Hollenberg 
Ranch Pony Express Station was inspected and plans were made to 
continue the restoration work on the building and the landscaping 
of the grounds. The Pony Express, which operated from the Mis- 
souri river to the Pacific coast in 1860-1861, used the ranch house 
as a station, and it is unique among the few such buildings yet re- 
maining in the United States in that it has been so little altered. 
Travelers knew the place as Cottonwood ranch and cottonwood trees 
are to be a part of the decorative planting. The property is state 
owned, and is managed as a state park by the Washington County 
Oregon Trail Association through its president, Leo E. Dieker, editor 
of the Hanover Democrat. 


Paul W. Gates, of the American history department at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., has spent considerable time in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in mid-Western states making a systematic investi- 
gation to determine the extent to which speculators intervened be- 
tween the government and actual settlers in the disposal of the 
public domain. The Cornell University Press recently published 
his 265-page “study in land policy and absentee ownership” en- 


titled The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University. Other work 
is to follow either in separate magazine articles or in books. Mr. 
Gates has visited this state several times in recent years studying 
land policies in early-day Kansas. One of his papers, “A Fragment 
of Kansas Land History: The Disposal of the Christian Indian 
Tract,” was published in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. VI, 
pp. 227-240. 
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